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THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


SOME FACTS 


It is a nonpartisan, nonsectarian, and 
nonprofit-making organization, free from 
motives of private gain. 

It is a corporation under the laws of 
Massachusetts, organized in 1828 by Wil- 
liam Ladd, of Maine, aided by David Low 
Dodge, of New York. 

Its century of usefulness will be fittingly 
celebrated in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
throughout the State of Maine, during 
the early days of May, 1928. The Cen- 
tury Celebration will be the background 
for an international gathering of leading 
men and women from all parts of the 
world. 

The American Peace Society is the first 
of its kind in the United States. Its pur- 
pose is to prevent the injustices of war by 
extending the methods of law and order 
among the nations, and to educate the 
peoples everywhere in what an ancient 
Roman lawgiver once called “the con- 
stant and unchanging will to give to every 
one his due.” 

It is built on justice, fair play, and law. 
It has spent its men and its resources in 
arousing the thoughts and the consciences 
of statesmen to the ways which are better 
than war, and of men and women every- 
where to the gifts which America can 
bring to the altar of a law-governed world. 

The first society to espouse the cause 
of international peace on the continent of 
Europe was organized at the instigation 
of this Society. 

The International Peace conferences 
originated at the headquarters of the 
American Peace Society in 1843. 

The International Law Association re- 
sulted from an extended European tour 
of Dr. James D. Miles, this Society’s Sec- 
retary, in 1873. 

Since 1829 it has worked to influence 
State legislatures and the United States 
Congress in behalf of an International 
Congress and Court of Nations. 

It has constantly worked for arbitration 
treaties and a law-governed world. 

In 1871 it organized the great peace 
jubilees throughout the country. 

The Secretary of the Society was se- 
lected by the Columbian Exposition au- 
thorities to organize the Fifth Universal 





Peace Congress, which was held in Chi- 
cago in 1893. 

This Society, through a committee, or- 
ganized the Thirteenth Universal Peace 
Congress, which was held in Boston in 
1904. 

The Pan American Congress, out of 
which grew the International Bureau of 
American Republics—now the Pan Amer- 
ican Union—was authorized after nu- 
merous petitions had been presented to 
Congress by this Society. 

The Secretary of this Society has been 
chosen annually a member of the Council 
of the International Peace Bureau at 
Geneva since the second year of the Bu- 
reau’s existence, 1892. 

It initiated the following American 
Peace Congresses: In New York, 1907; in 
Chicago, 1909; in Baltimore, 1911; in St. 
Louis, 1913; in San Francisco, 1915. 

It has published a magazine regularly 
since 1828. Its ApvocaTE OF PEACE is 
the oldest, largest, and most widely cir- 
culated peace magazine in the world. 

It strives to work with our Government 
and to protect the principles at the basis 
of our institutions. 

In our ungoverned world of wholly in- 
dependent national units it stands for 
adequate national defense. 

It believes that the rational way to dis- 
armament is to begin by disarming poli- 
cies. 

The claim of the American Peace So- 
ciety upon every loyal American citizen is 
that of an organization which has been 
one of the greatest forces for right think- 
ing in the United States for nearly a cen- 
tury; which is today the defender of true 
American ideals and principles. 

It is supported entirely by the free and 
generous gifts, large and small, of loyal 
Americans who wish to have a part in 
this important work. 


MEMBERSHIPS 


The classes of membership and dues are: 
Annual Membership, $5 ; Sustaining Mem- 
bership, $10; Contributing Membership, 
$25 ; Institutional Membership, $25; Life 
Membership $100. 

All memberships include a full subscrip- 
tion to the monthly magazine of the So- 
ciety, the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 














THE FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE BETWEEN NATIONS 


Adopted by the American Peace Society, November 30, 1925 


The American Peace Society reaffirms, at 
this its ninety-seventh annual meeting, its 
abiding faith in the precepts of its illustrious 
founders. These founders, together with 
the men of later times who have shared in 
the labors of this Society, are favorably 
known because of their services to the build- 
ing and preservation of the Republic. Their 
work for peace between nations must not 
be forgotten. 

Largely because of their labors, the pur- 
poses of the American Peace Society have 
become more and more the will of the world, 
and opponents of the war system of settling 
international disputes have reason for a 
larger hope and a newer courage. 

At such a time as this, with its rapidly de 
veloping international achievements, it is fit- 
ting that the American Peace Society should 
restate its precepts of a century in the light 
of the ever-approaching tomorrow. 

Peace between nations, demanded by every 
legitimate interest, can rest securely and 
permanently only on the principles of jus- 
tice as interpreted in terms of mutually ac- 
cepted international law; but justice between 
oations and its expression in the law are pos- 
sible only as the collective intelligence and 
the common faith of peoples approve and de- 
mand. 

The American Peace Society is not unmind- 
ful of the work of the schools, of the 
churches, of the many organizations through- 
out the world aiming to advance interest 
and wisdom in the matters of a desirable 
and attainable peace; but this desirable, at- 
tainable, and hopeful peace between nations 
must rest upon the commonly accepted 
achievements in the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. 

These achievements, approved in every in- 
stance by the American Peace Society, and 
in which some of its most distinguished mem- 
bers have participated, have heretofore 
been— 

By direct negotiations between free, sov- 
ereign, and independent States, working 
through official representatives, diplomatic or 
consular agents—a work now widely ex- 
tended by the League of Nations at Geneva; 
By the good offices of one or more friendly 


nations, upon the request of the contending 
parties or of other and disinterested parties— 
a policy consistently and persistently urged 
by the United States; 

By the mediation of one or more natious 
upon their own or other initiative—likewise 
a favorite policy of the United States; 

By commissions of inquiry, duly provided 
for by international convention and many ex- 
isting treaties, to which the Government of 
the United States is pre-eminently a con- 
tracting party; 

By councils of conciliation—a method of 
adjustment fortunately meeting with the ap- 
proval of leading nations, including the 
United States; 

By friendly composition, in which nations 
in controversy accept, in lieu of their own, 
the opinion of an upright and disinterested 
third party—a method tried and not found 
wanting by the Government of the United 
States ; 

By arbitration, in which controversies are 
adjusted upon the basis of respect for law— 
a method brought into modern and general 
practice by the English-speaking peoples. 

All of these processes will be continued, 
emphasized, and improved. While justice 
and the rules of law—principles, customs, 
practices recognized as applicable to nations 
in their relations with one another—fre 
quently apply to each of these methods just 
enumerated, there remain two outstanding, 
continuous, and pressing demands: 

(1) Recurring, preferably periodic, confer- 
ences of duly appointed delegates, acting 
under instruction, for the purpose of restat- 
ing, amending, reconciling, declaring, and 
progressively codifying those rules of interna- 
tional law shown to be necessary or useful 
to the best interests of civilized States—a 
proposal repeatedly made by enlightened 
leaders of thought in the United States. 

(2) Adherence of all States to a Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice mutually 
acceptable, sustained, and made use of for 
the determination of controversies between 
nations, involving legal rights—an institu- 
tion due to the initiative of the United States 
and based upon the experience and practice 
of the American Supreme Court. 
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NATURE OF THE CENTEN- 
NIAL CELEBRATION 

HE spirit of the celebration of the 

one-hundredth anniversary of the 
American Peace Society, May 7-11 next, 
clearly appears in the invitation which 
the Society is preparing to extend to all 
of its members. That invitation will urge 
that the members of the American Peace 
Society, after carefullest consideration, 
in conference assembled, lay before the 
Board of Directors their best views as 
to the aims and methods of the Society, 
now and for the immediate future. It is 
in this spirit that the program of the com- 
ing celebration is being developed. 

That proper opportunity may be offered 
and results achieved, it is now clear that 
the Conference will have to consist of three 
major divisions, having to do with the 
general public, with special Commissions, 
and with the one hundredth annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. 

The public will be admitted to the gen- 
eral sessions as far as the seating capacity 
permits. 

The Commissions will be six in number, 
each with conferences dealing with the fol- 
lowing aspects of human endeavor, repre- 
senting a rather inclusive transection of 
public opinion: First, there will be a 
series of Commission Conferences, devoted 
to the international implications of Jn- 
dustry, to which delegates will be invited 
from trade bodies, manufacturers, labor 
groups, bankers’ associations, and kindred 


organizations. Second, another on /nter- 
national Justice, to which delegates will 
be invited from the legislative, the execu- 
tive, and judicial departments of the 
government, from bar associations, inter- 
national law societies, teachers of inter- 
national law, and the like. Third, another 
on Methods of Settling International Dis- 
putes — past, present, and future — to 
which delegates will be invited from peace 
and patriotic organizations. Fourth, an- 
other on Education, to which delegates 
will be invited from schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, learned societies, and the press. 
Fifth, another on Religion, to which dele- 
gates will be invited from the churches 
and other religious groups. Sixth, an- 
other on Social Agencies, with delegates 
from the various groups of social workers, 
such as specialize in the social sciences, the 
American Association of Social Workers, 
charities, libraries, and parent-teachers’ 
associations. Interest already shown in 
the coming Centennial clearly indicates 
that the invitation from the Centennial 
Celebration Committee will be generously 
accepted from a large number of these 
bodies. 

There will be the annual meeting, 
through a number of sessions, of the 
Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society. At this meeting the Board will 
receive the annual reports of the officers, 
the recommendations of the conference, 
and take such action upon these reports, 
recommendations, or other matters as the 
Board may see fit. The Board of Di- 
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rectors, under the Society’s Constitution, 
is the only body capable of speaking for 
the American Peace Society. 

Official delegates shall be the duly ac- 
credited members of the American Peace 
Society. As such they will have the 
privilege of the floor and the right to vote 
in the commissions and in the general 
sessions. 

Associate delegates will have the privi- 
lege of attending the commissions and the 
general sessions and, where agreeable to 
the official delegates, of participating in 
the discussions. 

All delegates, official or associate, will 
have the right to reserved seats in all ses- 
sions of the conference, commission or 
general. 

It has already been found necessary to 
adopt the plan of sending out tickets, 
which the various delegates will have to 
exchange for reserved seats at all sessions 
to be held in the Public Auditorium. Of 
course, all members of the American 
Peace Society will be given an oppor- 
tunity to obtain, as official delegates, re- 
served seats before the invitations go out 
to the general public. Arrangements, un- 
der the rules of the railroads, have been 
made for a special passenger rate of one 
and one-half fare for the round trip to 
Cleveland for all delegates. In order that 
these efforts to meet the wishes of the 
members of the Society may be effective, it 
will be necessary, however, that all pros- 
pective delegates notify the officers, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio, of their plans at the 
earliest possible moment, certainly not 
later than March ist next. After that 
date it is probable that all members of the 
Society will be on the same basis as non- 
members, so far as seating privileges and 
other rights are concerned. In the mean- 
time, the officials are reserving the largest 
possible block of seats for the members of 
the Society. 
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The management is pleased to announce 
that Dr. James Brown Scott, former so- 
licitor of our Department of State and 
former President of the Institute of In- 
ternational Law, well-known authority on 
international matters, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Program Committee. 

Thus, it will appear, the Cleveland cele- 
bration in honor of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the American Peace So- 
ciety is to be an event of importance. It 
is the first opportunity offered since the 
war for the members and other friends of 
the American Peace Society to meet, to 
discuss, and to aid the Society in its de- 
sire to profit by counsel, to revise, to en- 
large, and to improve its service as an 
effective agency for the promotion of a 
world order, better in the coming century 
than has been possible through the hun- 
dred years now past. 


THE CELEBRATION IN MAINE 


EOPLE interested in the American 

Peace Society will not need to be re- 
minded that the Legislature of the State 
of Maine unanimously voted last March a 
joint resolution heartily endorsing the 
efforts of the American Peace Society to 
recall and honor the memory and services 
of William Ladd, the founder of this So- 
ciety. In this resolution the Legislature 
requested the Governor of the State to 
express to the American Peace Society 
the appreciation of the people of Maine 
for its purpose thus to honor its former 
illustrious citizen, and to do what he may 
consider lawfully proper to aid such ef- 
forts. The resolution also requested the 
Governor to appoint a committee to aid 
in such a commemoration, and provided 
that the American Peace Society be in- 
vited to hold its Centennial exercises in 
whole or in part ir the State of Maine; 
and, finally, that the resolution itself be 
given the widest publicity, “to the end 
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that the interest and support of every 
loyal citizen of Maine, especially of her 
boys and girls, may be enlisted in this 
most worthy memorial celebration.” 

Under date of December 13, Governor 
Ralph O. Brewster wrote to the Secretary 
of this Society the following letter: 


“In accordance with the resolution of 
the Eighty-third Legislature of the State 
of Maine, and in compliance with the 
unanimous desire of the committee in 
charge of the Sesquicentennial of the birth 
of William Ladd, it is a pleasure to ex- 
tend to the American Peace Society a 
most cordial invitation to participate, to 
such extent as they may find convenient 
and advisable, in the exercises which it is 
planned to carry out in the State of 
Maine this coming spring in recognition 
of the distinguished services of William 
Ladd to the cause of peace. 

“Maine is gradually awakening to the 
shadow of the very great man who lived so 
lone within our midst. 

“Will you please advise us at your con- 
venience as to how far your organization 
may be able to participate in this event, 
together with any suggestions you may 
have as to the manner in which this ob- 
servance may profitably be carried out.” 


Of course, this invitation will be ac- 
cepted in all its fullness. A great State 
celebrating the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the birth of one of its great 
men and the one hundredth anniversary 
of the Society which he founded is a fine 
object lesson in the idealisms at the heart 
of every people. The celebration by such 
a State of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the birth of William Ladd 
and of the hundredth anniversary of 
the American Peace Society, which he 
founded, will mark an epoch not only in 
the history of the American Peace 
Society, but of the peace movement 
throughout the world. It, like the great 
gathering planned for Cleveland, Ohio, 
cannot but affect with a potent whole- 
someness the views and feelings of men 
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and women not only in this country but 
abroad. 

The success of the celebration through- 
out the State of Maine is already assured 
by the fact that President Kenneth 
Charles Morton Sills, of Bowdoin College, 
which through the century has contributed 
conspicuously to the development of the 
American Peace Society, is chairman of 
the Celebration Committee. Others, also 
already appointed by the Governor to 
serve upon this committee, are President 
Harold S. Boardman, of the University 
of Maine; President Clifton B. Gray, of 
Bates College; Dr. Augustus 0. Thomas, 
State Commissioner of Education, and 
Mr. Hiram W. Ricker, all of whom have 
accepted their appointments. 

It is interesting to note that these 
people of Maine are planning not only to 
celebrate the memory of William Ladd; 
they are proposing to emphasize that par- 
ticular portion of Mr. Ladd’s services that 
relate to the development of Pan-Ameri- 
canism. In the light of Mr. Ladd’s well- 
known interest in the attempt of Bolivar 
to organize in 1826, at Panama, a confer- 
ence of American States, the first effort of 
its kind ; in the light, further, of the near- 
ness of Canada to the State of Maine, and 
in the light also of the great labors of 
other distinguished men of Maine, par- 
ticularly of James G. Blaine, in the 
interest of a greater international under- 
standing among the States of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, this aspect of the cele- 
bration in Maine will be peculiarly 
appropriate. Incidentally, it should not 
be overlooked, the Maine celebration will 
be held early in June, at a time when the 
glories of that State are at their best. 

The people of Maine know with Mat- 
thew Arnold that “Greatness is a spiritual 
condition worthy to excite love, interest, 
and admiration,” and that it was great- 
ness of that kind which marked the life of 


William Ladd. 
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THE GENTLE CRITIC 


T THIS the beginning of another year, 
especially as it contemplates the 
American Peace Society about to celebrate 
its one-hundredth anniversary, the Ap- 
VOCATE OF PEACE wishes it might lay the 
whole case of the Society before the peo- 
ple of the world. It is convinced that if 
that could be done the Society would have 
the universal support of men and women, 
with perhaps just enough opposition to 
keep it respectably humble. Two difficul- 
ties seem to lie in the way of this con- 
summation. One is that there are a few 
unfortunate people who do not read the 
ApvocaTE OF PEace. Another, difficult 
for the Editor to appreciate, is that some 
who read it do not seem to understand it. 
The position of the American Peace 
Society, the only program of the Society, 
is set forth regularly in the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace, under the heading “The Founda- 
tions of Peace between Nations,” adopted 
by the American Peace Society November 
30, 1925. Everything else in the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE is simply the effort of the 
Editor to advertise these “Foundations” 
and to measure by them the major happen- 
ings of our world. That he may not em- 
barrass the Society overmuch, he has an- 
nounced faithfully every month since our 
country entered the World War that he 
accepts full responsibility in this business, 
Since criticisms against the American 
Peace Society are seldom addressed to the 
Society’s official platform, as set forth in 
the “Foundations,” the Editor sometimes 
strongly suspects that few ever read even 
that document. He is strengthened in this 
view by a letter received from Rev. Walter 
Amos Morgan, D. D., pastor of the New 
First Congregational Church, Chicago, 
Illinois, a Director of the American Peace 
Society and a member of its Executive 
Committee. Among other things, Dr. 
Morgan says: 
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“T am of the opinion that we need a 
simpler statement concerning the program 
of the American Peace Society than that 
which is printed monthly in the ADVOCATE 
oF Peace. I took pains while in Wash- 
ington to talk with a number of people 
who took the ApvocaTE oF PEACE and ask 
them about the program of the American 
Peace Society as set forth in that publica- 
tion. Invariably they were ignorant of it. 

“T am wondering if we could not put 
somewhere regularly the statement of a 
twofold fact: first, that the American 
Peace Society theoretically is opposed to 
all war, and that it works for an organized 
world based upon laws to be interpreted 
by a properly constituted court; that The 
Hague conferences are American in their 
genius and sound in principle. In the ex- 
perience of America with forty-eight sov- 
ereignties under one government without 
the ultimate authority of force, we have a 
method to present to the world. In the 
second place, I would say that we ought to 
state very clearly that in matters of crises 
the American Peace Society will use its 
judgment as to the next practical step to 
be taken toward the ultimate realization 
of our goal. The goal never can be 
achieved at one great leap, and we can 
only take steps toward it. The laying 
down of a method of procedure to help us 
arrive at the goal before the concrete 
crisis arises probably would get us into 
trouble in the long run. But we must 
(1) keep before us the ideal and (2) use 
judgment as to the next step to be taken, 
which has meant, and may mean again, 
war. 

“As to what ought to be accomplished 
at Cleveland, I find myself a bit up in the 
air, not being very close to the situation. 
Being a man, however, I am willing to 
venture a suggestion. 

“In my judgment, one of the things 
needed most in the peace movement in 
America and in the world, too, is an at- 
tempt to unify the forces working toward 
the same goal. If it could be possible at 
the meeting in Cleveland to arrive at two 
or three simple conclusions that could be 
heralded as the conclusions of the men 
present and of the American Peace So- 
ciety, probably we could get the attention 
of interested men more readily than we 
can now. I know a number of peace work- 
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ers here in Chicago. My judgment is they 
are mostly ‘nuts.’ One or two of them 
pester the life out of me. I am sorry to 
say the average citizen thinks that all of 
us who believe in a warless world are 
‘nuts.’ 

“Perhaps it is expecting too much to 
correct that opinion, but I do feel that the 
movement needs (1) simplifying; (2) 
unifying; (3) energizing. 

“You have my prayers, my. dear fellow, 
that you may be able to bring something 
out of the Cleveland meeting. I only wish 
I was able to do more to help you.” 


Among that type of letters most damp- 
ening to editorial ambition, the Editor 
selects this from Prof. Emily G. Balch, 
prominently associated with the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom. Professor Balch writes under date 
of November 20: 


“T am extremely sorry to say that I do 
not find myself in such sympathy with the 
American Peace Society as to desire to 
help sustain it. 

“Tts attitude as shown in its editorial, 
Back-Seat Driving, last year distressed me. 
I think the whole-hearted des‘re of this 
country for arbitration instead of inter- 
vention in Mexico, as shown last January, 
was an enormous strengthening of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s very real peace policy. 
And there have been other matters in 
which I felt the American Peace Society, 
which ought to be a wise leader, was not 
such. I meet this same feeling as to the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE among people of 
nation-wide reputation. 

“T shall be interested to see the discus- 
sion in the ADVOCATE OF PEACE of Sena- 
tor Burton’s proposal in regard to refusing 
shipment of munitions to an aggressive 
nation. I am very happy over this initia- 
tive of the chairman of the American 
Peace Society.” 


The interesting thing about this letter 
is that the particular editorial of last 
year to which the distinguished professor 
refers happens to be the one editorial that 
has received the widest commendation of 
any editorial the magazine has run for 
many a year. Indeed, it was read and com- 
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mended both in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives and appeared twice in 
the Congressional Record. Any poor edi- 
tor would be pardoned for slipping in a 
fact like that. As for the “people of 
nation-wide reputation,” it might be re- 
plied that among the supporters of the 
American Peace Society are a few “people 
of nation-wide reputation”—more, in fact, 
than at any time in its honorable history. 
The Editor still dares to hope that among 
these will soon reappear Miss Emily Balch. 

Still another type of criticism, more 
difficult to answer, is set forth in a letter, 
under date of December 12, from the dis- 
tinguished Professor in Columbia Uni- 
versity, the acting President of the New 
York Peace Society, Dr. John Bates Clark. 
Since Dr. Clark says that he would like to 
feel at liberty to give publicity to his letter 
and to our reply, we are here glad to aid 
him in that respect. Dr. Clark says (the 
paragraph numbers are ours) : 


(1) “The invitation of the American 
Peace Society to attend its Centennial 
Jubilee has been received. The current 
issue of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE contains 
an article by Mr. David Jayne Hill criti- 
cising Monsieur Briand’s proposal for 
‘outlawing war’ between France and 
America. The criticism is based on the 
inalienable right of Congress to declare 
war. The issue contains also an editorial 
which arraigns the League of Nations for 
dilatoriness in supporting the effort to 
codify international law, though it admits 
that in this respect the League is ‘begin- 
ning to see the light;’ the italics are ours. 
Of its covenant it says: “The instrument, 
so far as we are able to understand it, is 
an attempt to set up an international or- 
ganization opposed to the principles of 
international law.’ Efforts to disarm are 
unsuccessful when nations are not assured 
of safety after disarming. Plans sug- 
gested for affording such security are 
called, in your publication, futile, and the 
only course of action that is pronounced 
sane is developing international law. The 
distinguished foreign statesmen whose 
biographies are sketched in the ADvocaTE, 
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and who may be about to honor by their 
presence the jubilee of the American Peace 
Society, should certainly have before them 
these frank expressions of the attitude of 
that Society toward the League and its 
policies. 

(2) “There are three different ques- 
tions at issue concerning the League of 
Nations. One of them is whether ovr 
country should or should not become a 
member of the League. Another is 
whether, while remaining outside of that 
organization, it should or should not 
effectively co-operate in its efforts to pre- 
vent war. The third is whether the 
League itself is or is not doing fruitful 
work; whether the sum total of its many 
activities is or is not an influence favorable 
to peace and to human welfare. Only on 
the supposition that it is not so can it 
possibly be right to take either a hostile 
or a contemptuous attitude toward it. At 
the worst, it is a union of most of the 
world for preventing future Armageddons, 
and discrediting it would be working for 
them. 

(3) “It is impossible to claim with an 
iota of reason that the efforts of the 
League of Nations have been fruitless. 
It is an almost equally unreasoning posi- 
tion which would ignore the profound in- 
terest that our own country has in its 
further success. Its activities safeguard 
our own vital interest, and a systematic 
effort to thwart them would place among 
the enemies of human welfare the man 
or the organization making such an effort. 
We are reluctant to place the American 
Peace Society in that position, and till 
recently it has not been so. We rejoice in 
the further fact that there is nearly a half 
year before its Centennial Celebration 
will occur, and that by word and by action 
within that time its position may be made 
unquestionable. 

(4) “The question of world disarma- 
ment affords one practical test. As Lord 
Cecil has recently said, nations shrink 
from disarming unless their security is in 
some way guaranteed. The League of 
Nations has undertaken to give protection 
against aggressive war and will give it if 
its course has moral support. Disarming 
may then be a safe measure. Does the 


American Peace Society think that this 
can be accomplished by any other agency 
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than the League of Nations? Will the 
mere codifying of international law do it? 
If not, should the world forego more di- 
rect efforts to keep the peace because there 
are difficulties to be surmounted in do- 
ing it? 

(5) “The honored President of the 
American Peace Society has introduced in 
the House of Representatives a bill that, 
if enacted, will prevent the sending of 
arms or war supplies from America to any 
country that is making an aggressive war. 
Doubtless the Peace Society will advo- 
cate this measure. It is in order to say, 
in this connection, that Article 16 of the 
League’s Covenant will unite all nations 
that accept that covenant in a similar 
course of action. It will align most of 
the world in effective opposition to wars 
of aggression. 

(6) “If you are right in thinking that 
the Covenant of the League is ‘an at- 
tempt to-set up an international organi- 
zation contrary to the principles of inter- 
national law,’ it must be on the ground 
that that law permits aggressive war. 
The sacred right to attack an unoffending 
State must be the one that Mr. Hill’s 
argument contends for, since no other 
right is affected by the measure referred 
to. No one for a moment thinks of re- 
nouncing the right of a people to defend 
their country when it is attacked. 

(7) “A mode of distinguishing offense 
from defense is indispensable, and there 
is good reason to hope that a clear and 
workable distinction may in time be ac- 
cepted by the League of Nations and con- 
firmed by necessary treaties. It will then 
become an established feature of interna- 
tional law, thanks to the League of 
Nations. 

(8) “The supreme problem now at 
issue is that of another Armageddon. If 
eminent international lawyers formulate 
the laws of nations as they stand, will the 
laws of themselves prevent the catas- 
trophe? If high authorities suggest an 
amendment or an addition to the code, 
who can adopt it and make it effective 
except the nations themselves, and what 
power but the League of Nations is avail- 
able for securing such united action? 

(9) “A sailor on a ship has exceptional 
facilities for scuttling it, and a pilot at 
the wheel has exceptional power to run 
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it on the rocks. A peace society that turns 
against its cause can damage it in a short 
time more than it can advance it in a 
long time. Will the coming celebration be 
devoted solely to the codifying of inter- 
national law? Will it belittle other aims 
and efforts of the League of Nations? 
Will it favor a policy of aloofness from it 
so thorough-going that it will call for dis- 
paraging it in its present sphere of ac- 
tivity? We, and doubtless many other 
organizations that are deeply interested in 
efforts to avoid another Armageddon, 
would value information on these points.” 


Taking up seriatim the major points of 
Dr. Clark’s letter as he understands them, 
the Editor begs leave to say that the 
editorial to which the Doctor refers was 
an attempt to congratulate the League of 
Nations upon its decision to call at The 
Hague a conference of all the nations in 
the interest of international law, showing 
thus a return to that fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Covenant of the League as 
set forth in its preliminary statement in 
behalf of “the firm establishment of the 
understandings of international law as the 
actual rule of conduct among govern- 
ments.” The Editor finds it difficult to 
believe that the friends of the League will 
wish to object to that. 

As to the three questions set forth by 
Dr. Clark in the second paragraph, the 
Editor is glad to reply categorically: 
First, he does not believe that the question 
whether or not the United States should 
become a member of the League of Na- 
tions is at this time of practical import- 
ance. Second, he believes that the United 
States will be glad to co-operate with the 
League in every practical manner, in the 
future as in the past. Third, he believes 
that no person could possibly deny that 
the League is doing hopeful work, and 
that to “take either a hostile or contemp- 
tuous attitude toward it” would be quite 
unjust. Of course, the friends of the 
League welcome every honest criticism, 
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for they know that they are often breast- 
ing an unchartered sea. In the light of 
what he has said, the Editor does not un- 
derstand that paragraph 3 of Dr. Clark’s 
letter requires further reply. 

Paragraph 4 relates to the problem of 
disarmament. The Editor does not be- 
lieve that the United States will enter into 
any alliance to guarantee the security of 
any nation or group of nations. He be- 
lieves that all such alliances are more 
of the nature of war than of peace. He 
believes that security stands a better 
chance by the gradual disarmament of 
policy than by trying first to whittle off 
here and there a fighting machine. He 
believes, therefore, more in the ways set 
forth in the American Peace Society’s 
“Foundation of Peace Between Nations” 
as the bases of any enduring security be- 
tween nations than in the variety of pro- 
posals now current in Europe, plans based 
upon the rather ancient and exploded, 
not to say explosive, theories of alliances, 
ententes, balances of power, and the coer- 
cion of arms. He believes that the hope 
for any adequate reduction of interna- 
tional armaments must begin with inter- 
national conferences of all the nations in 
behalf of those agencies of justice essential 
to abiding national interests and to that 
feeling of security without which no re- 
duction of armaments in the interest of 
peace seems possible. 

The Editor does not understand that 
Dr. Clark, in paragraph 5, asks him to ex- 
pound Article XVI of the Covenant of 
the League, and the Editor confesses that 
he had not before associated with that 
article the resolution introduced by the 
President of the Society in the House of 
Representatives relative to the exporta- 
tion of arms. 

In reply to paragraph 6, the Editor is 
quite willing to let Dr. David Jayne Hill’s 
argument stand on its own feet. Until 
convinced of the contrary, he agrees with 
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Dr. Hill. Of course, the Society has 
taken no position on the matter. 

The Editor hopes that the view set 
forth in paragraph 7 will be successfully 
worked out. 

In reply to paragraph 8, the Editor be- 
lieves, as already indicated, that an inter- 
national conference of all the nations, 
aided by the League of Nations, is prob- 
ably the hopeful direction along which 
the most constructive effort to avoid an- 
other Armageddon will proceed. 

What has here been said, together with 
the explanation elsewhere of what the 
coming celebration of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the American Peace Society 
aims to accomplish, answers, the Editor 
dares to believe, the question set forth in 
paragraph 9 of Dr. Clark’s thoughtful and 
helpful letter. 

There remains one other type of criti- 
cism of the American Peace Society which 
involves the nature of the Peace Society 
itself. This type of criticism is based 
upon the theory that the American Peace 
Society is faced with a dilemma due to the 
fact that it is quite clearly a totally dif- 
ferent organization from the American 
Peace Society of years ago; that formerly 
the Society was a non-resistant organiza- 
tion, made up of radicals who in the eyes 
of the general public, and especially of 
government officials, were more or less 
fanatical zealots, unanchored to practical 
realities. One correspondent who has 
been studying the American Peace Society 
suggests that the Society should now re- 
pudiate all radical pacifists and renounce 
radical ideas on war and peace, and that 
definitely and openly, quite as it has al- 
ready done in its current and openly stated 
aims indirectly. 

The reply here is that the American 
Peace Society has existed from the begin- 
ning for the purpose of co-ordinating a 
maximum amount of intelligent public 
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opinion in behalf of an attainable inter- 
national peace. It is concerned to win 
friends and support and not to engender 
enmities and ill-will. The American 
Peace Society has never been a non- 
resistant Society, although many non- 
resistants have worked with it. It has 
stood throughout the years as an exponent 
of the principles of international justice 
found to be consonant with American prin- 
ciples and the best practice of nations. Its 
platform today clearly embodies the pro- 
gram of its founder. The thing it is work- 
ing for is the thing for which he gave his 
life. 

It has not been an easy course. As 
early as 1831, in the third year of the 
Society’s existence, its founder felt con- 
strained to unburden himself in the So- 
ciety’s magazine with these words: 


“Some abandon us because we carry our 
principles too far, and others because we 
do not carry them far enough. 

“Some think us too orthodox, while 
others complain that there is nothing of 
orthodoxy about us. For my own part 
I have only one opinion, and that is that 
it is incumbent on me to do the best I can 
to promote the cause of peace on earth 
and peace in the Society.” 


Looking out over another hundred 
years, the American Peace Society is quite 
aware that it will have to face, as did 
William Ladd, the barbs of criticism and 
divisions among the brethren. The Edi- 
tor, somewhat familiar with the record, 
believes, however, that there is a di- 
minishing unlovliness in the temper of 
the critics, and that, as illustrated by Dr. 
Morgan’s suggestions at the beginning, 
there is a wholesome, growing demand 
that the peace movement shall be simpli- 
fied, unified, and energized. To aid in 
this business must be the American Peace 
Society’s answer to its critics. 
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FOUR CORNERS OF OUR CON- 
GRESSIONAL NEW YEAR 
S FAR as we can forecast the immedi- 
ate efforts in Congress to promote 
international peace on a world scale, they 
will be associated with four names—two 
members of the United States Senate and 
two members of the House of Representa- 
tives— namely, Representative Burton, 
Senator Borah, Senator Capper, and Rep- 
resentative Tinkham. The proposals rep- 
resented by these men have been referred 
to heretofore by the ApvocaTE oF PEACE, 
but we are glad here to recall them. 
Representative Burton, in his Joint 
Resolution No. 1, now before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House, 
proposes that the United States declare it 
to be its policy to prohibit the exportation 
of arms, munitions, or implements of war 
to any country which engages in aggressive 
warfare against any other country in vio- 
lation of an agreement to resort to arbi- 
tration or any peaceful means for the set- 
tlement of international controversy ; that 
whenever the President determines that 
any country has violated such an agree- 
ment by engaging in aggressive warfare 
against any other country, and makes 
proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful, 
until otherwise proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent or provided by act of Congress, to 
export any arms, munitions, or «imple- 
ments of war from any place in the United 
States or any possession thereof to such 
country, directly or indirectly. This reso- 
lution manifestly represents an effort to 
forestall an illegally overt act by a would- 
be aggressive nation, and thus to lessen 
the chances of war. The resolution has 
received widespread commendation from 
various quarters, both in this country and 
abroad. It is now in the realm of prac- 
tical politics, a thing to be reckoned with. 
In a very real sense, it is one of the four 
corners of our Legislature’s New Year. 
December 12, Senator Borah submit- 
ted his Senate Resolution, No. 45, setting 
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forth that it is the view of the Senate of 
the United States that war should be a 
public crime under the law of nations, 
and that a Code of International Law 
of Peace, based upon the outlawing of war 
and on the principle of equality and jus- 
tice between all nations, amplified and ex- 
panded and adapted and brought down 
to date, should be created and adopted ; 
and that, with war outlawed, a judicial 
substitute for war should be created, or, 
if existing in part, adapted and adjusted, 
in the form or nature of an International 
Court, modeled on our Federal Supreme 
Court in its jurisdiction over contro- 
versies between our sovereign States. Mr. 
Borah’s resolution goes on to provide that 
such a court shall possess affirmative juris- 
diction to hear and decide all purely in- 
ternational controversies, as defined by the 
code or arising under treaties. The reso- 
lution further provides that the judgment 
of the court shall not be enforced by war 
under any name or in any form whatever, 
but shall have the same power for their 
enforcement as our Federal Supreme 
Court, namely, the respect of all enlight- 
ened nations for judgments resting upon 
open and fair investigations and impar- 
tial decisions, the agreement of the na- 
tions to abide and be bound by such 
decisions and the compelling power of an 
enlightened public opinion. Here, surely, 
is another major effort to express the 
opinion of America upon matters of peace 
and war. Senator Borah has expressed in 
the later provisions of this resolution the 
faith of the American Peace Society 
through a hundred years. It, too, is an 
international corner stone in Congress’ 
effort to take an advanced step toward a 
warless world. 

In Joint Resolution, No. 14, Senator 
Capper approaches the problem from a 
slightly different angle. He proposes 
treaties with France and other likeminded 
nations formally renouncing war as an 
instrument of public policy and substitut- 
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ing for it mediation, arbitration, and con- 
ciliation. The Senator’s resolution pro- 
poses further to define an aggressive na- 
tion as one which, having agreed to submit 
international differences to conciliation, 
arbitration, or judicial settlement, begins 
hostilities without having done so; and 
similarly to declare that the nationals of 
the contracting governments should not 
be protected by their governments in giv- 
ing aid and comfort to an aggressive na- 
tion. Here, again, is an honest effort to 
enable our country to do something in 
behalf of international peace. It is an 
attempt to advertise the policy of the 
United States to adjust and settle its in- 
ternational disputes through mediation or 
arbitration, as set forth in our practice 
of a hundred years and as solemnly de- 
clared by the Congress of the United 
States on August 29, 1916. It is a pro- 
posal to accept and widen the offer of 
M. Briand of April 6, 1927. It is in- 
spired in part by the fact that the existing 
arbitration treaty between the United 
States and France is to terminate Febru- 
ary 27, 1928. It is aimed against those 
of our private citizens who may aid or 
abet the breach of similar agreements be- 
tween other nations. It undoubtedly ex- 
presses the opinion of a wide section of 
our American people. It may be said to 
be a third corner stone of the congressional 
international thinking of our New Year. 

House Concurrent Resolution No. 2 
was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives December 5, the opening session 
of Congress, by Representative Tinkham. 
Here, too, is a New Year corner stone in 
the aspirations of Congress. This resolu- 
tion would provide for the calling of a 
Third Hague Conference for the purpose 
of codifying iternational law. By this 
Mr. Tinkham means that there shall be 
an international conference of delegates 
from all civilized States for the purpose 
of restating, reconciling, and of declaring 
the rules of international law. This reso- 
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lution conforms to the recommendation 
of the Advisory Committee of Jurists as- 
sembled at The Hague in 1920, represent- 
ing ten different countries, a resolution 
which was rejected by the League of 
Nations. 

Such a conference, however, is now 
favored by the League, providing it be 
held under the egis of that body. With 
this qualification, it is also favored by the 
Special Commission on the Codification of 
Internation] Law, set up by the League, 
and by the Interparliamentary Union. It 
now appears that such a conference is to 
be held in Holland, probably in the year 
1929, unless, by the passage of this resolu- 
tion the convening of such a conference 
be advanced as to the time of meeting. 
In any event, this important resolution, 
peculiarly American in its nature, is a 
fourth corner stone in our congressional 
outlook upon the New Year in interna- 
tional affairs. 

There is a fine unity running through 
all these plans. They support, each in its 
own way, the common will to find a 
method for the settlement of international 
disputes without resort to war, the effort, 
often so scattered and sadly dissipated, to 
lessen the tragic in human travail. 

The hearings to be held upon these 
resolutions will go far to clarify public 
opinion in America on the world’s most 
difficult of problems. 

Of course, other plans and projects will 
be submitted to the Congress. Indeed, 
Senator Lynn J. Frazier, of North Da- 
kota, upon the initiative of the Woman’s 
Peace Union, has introduced a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, by the terms of which it 
would be illegal for the United States to 
prepare for, declare, or carry on war. 
Senator Frazier believes, we understand, 
that this amendment will solve the diffi- 
culties now confronting the opponents of 
treaties to outlaw war. This is the re- 
introduction of an amendment originally 
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introduced April 23, 1926. Whatever the 
logic in this proposal, there is, we believe, 
little chance of its adoption. 

The other plans are, however, thought 
to be sufficiently possible to be debatable. 
They will be debated. The unity in these 
proposals, as we see it, lies in their com- 
mon requirement of a universal accept- 
ance, if any one of them is to end in a 
maximum effectiveness. This leads to the 
conclusion that an international confer- 
ence of duly accredited delegates from 
all the nations is, perhaps, the outstand- 
ing need, especially at this, the beginning 
of another year. In such a conference, 
and only in such a conference, could Mr. 
Burton’s type of non-intercourse, Senator 
Borah’s scheme for outlawing war, 
Senator Capper’s series of universal arbi- 
tration treaties, become most effectively 
the practice of nations. This, indeed, 
seems to be the theory behind the Tink- 
ham resolution, which contemplates just 
such a Conference. It is the Tinkham 
resolution, therefore, which rounds out 
and completes the four major interna- 
tional proposals now before the Congress. 


WE MUST KNOW 


E MUST know and lead others to 
recognize that a régime of positive 
law is the normal status within a civilized 
State, and that such a régime, supported 
by a juristic system, is the hope of peace 
between nations. In a carefully written 
analysis of “A Working Theory of Sov- 
ereignty,” Prof. John Dickinson, of 
Princeton University, concludes: 


“It is therefore manifest that there will 
from time to time be periods of political 
development when sovereignty will be in 
abeyance; when force or compromise will 
dictate the outcome, not through law and 
in an orderly fashion, but irregularly and 
to the exclusion of law. These periods 
are the great germinal epochs of politics; 
but they are inevitably periods of disorder 
and confusion, and commonly also of 
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bloodshed, and accordingly such periods 
must be occasional and infrequent if prog- 
ress is to be orderly and if society is to 
enjoy the advantages of political organiza- 
tion as contrasted with anarchy. Men 
have not attained the unity of viewpoint, 
the tolerance of adverse opinion, and the 
breadth of understanding of the needs of 
other classes than their own which will 
enable them to live together fruitfully 
under a régime of voluntary compromise 
to the exclusion of positive law. A régime 
of positive law must, therefore, be accepted 
as the normal status of civil society; and 
a régime of positive law presupposes and 
requires the existence of juristic sov- 
ereignty.” 

When we say that the overwhelming 
moral sentiment of civilized peoples every- 
where is against the cruel and destructive 
institution of war, we mean, not that men 
and women are afraid to die in defense of 
their right, but that deep down in their 
hearts they know that wars may be won 
and justice defeated, and that therefore 
war, as a means of settling international 
disputes, is not only destructive, it is a 
precarious, uncertain, and therefore dis- 
credited, method of establishing the right. 

It is for this reason that war is the 
greatest existing menace to the common 
weal. History clearly teaches that civili- 
zation runs its course parallel with the 
development of law and courts as substi- 
tutes for the methods of coercive violence. 
It is true that human beings have dis- 
covered but two methods of compelling the 
settlement of human disputes, namely, the 
settlement by law and the settlement by 
war. It is one or the other. There is no 
“happy medium” here. All alliances or 
plans to promote peace by basing security 
upon the power of bayonets carry within 
themselves the seeds of their own destruc- 
tion. Americans familiar with the his- 
tory of their own Union of States cannot 
forget that it was founded, among other 
things, upon the disarmament of the 
States. They cannot forget that Madison, 


Hamilton, Ellsworth, Mason, Sherman, 
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Wilson, and the rest agreed in 1787 that 
the use of force upon a people collec- 
tively is war, and nothing else, and that 
the peace of justice does not lie in that 
direction. 

Furthermore, we need to recall, as set 
forth by the founder of the American 
Peace Society through the many years, 
that our Federal Supreme Court is a 
practical and effective model for a real 
international court, it itself hearing and 
deciding controversies between free, sov- 
ereign, independent States, and that, at 
last, to the satisfaction of all. The difficul- 
ties in the way of outlawing war as an 
institution resolve themselves when men 
recall that our Supreme Court for one 
hundred and thirty-seven years has been 
showing the way for States to settle their 
disputes without resort to arms. 

There remain, of course, many things 
to do before the relations between law and 
the sisterhood of nations can be made as 
effective as the relations between law and 
the settlement of controversies of the 
States of our American nation; but the 
principles in both cases are identical. In- 
ternational law is no myth. Rules of 
conduct, written and unwritten, have been 
adopted by the nations in response to the 
practical demands of international activ- 
ity. These rules are looked upon and 
regularly employed as legally binding 
upon all States in their relations with 
each other. Much of this law is dis- 
tinctly legislation, resting upon voluntary 
agreement, without any imposition from 
above. This type of legislation among 
free, sovereign, independent States par- 
takes of the nature of contract, legal from 
every point of view, theoretical or prac- 
tical. 

Addressing himself to the problem of 
international legislation, Prof. Frederick 
S. Dunn, of Johns Hopkins University, 
has written: 
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“Tt need hardly be pointed out that the 
great need in world affairs today is the 
expansion and modification of the existing 
body of international law to correspond 
with the rapidly changing character of the 
international community, and to reduce 
those wide areas of relationships now sub- 
ject to no control but that of comity or 
caprice. Present efforts to provide ade- 
quate judicial and arbitral facilities in 
the community will help to some extent, 
but real progress can only be achieved 
through recourse to the legislative process. 
It is, therefore, of the greatest importance 
that serious attention be given to the 
forms in which this process has appeared 
in the community in the past, its proper 
place in the international legal system, 
and the ways in which it may be made 
more effective in the future.” 

At the beginning of another year the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE knows no better way 
to start its task than by recalling these 


fundamental things. 


GERMAN POLICY RELATIVE TO 

FURTHER BORROWINGS 

DEFINITE policy for the control of 

foreign borrowings by States and 
municipalities has been formulated by 
the German Government. Its loan ad- 
visory committee (Beratungsstelle) has 
had its powers broadened and has issued 
new regulations, the commercial attaché 
at Berlin, Fayette W. Allport, has advised 
the Department of Commerce. 

A summary of the action and regula- 
tions, as forwarded from Berlin, follows 
in full text: 

The demand for capital, which con- 
tinues unabated, and the necessity of at 
least a potential means to regulate and 
supervise all borrowings from abroad 
prompted the German Government to con- 
sider reorganizing the Beratungsstelle 
(loan advisory committee). On October 
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19 the Beratungsstelle convened for the 
purpose of formulating a definite foreign- 
loan policy. 

It was thought that the power of con- 
trol conferred upon it should be altered 
and, if possible, broadened ; thus, one issue 
before the committee related to controlling 
the amount of short-term foreign loans 
and their conversion into long-term loans. 

After the conference on October 19, 
proposed changes were announced which 
settled somewhat more precisely the 
Beratungsstelle’s scope of authority. 

The following terms were definitely de- 
termined : 

“1. All foreign borrowing by States or 
groups of municipalities, whether direct 
or indirect, falls, potentially at least, un- 
der the authority of the Beratungsstelle. 
This provision includes practically any 
form of transaction involving the use of 
foreign funds. No foreign loans may be 
contracted unless warranted from the 
standpoint of the currency and of the gen- 
eral business conditions of the country. 

2. Foreign loans must run at least 10 
years and be callable by the borrower after 
five years at the latest. 

3. Foreign short-term loans of the 
States may extend for a maximum of one 
year, and they may be used only to 
strengthen operating capital. Assurance 
must be given that they will be repaid at 
maturity and not be converted into long- 
term loans. 

4. Proceeds of loans from abroad must 
be used by the borrower alone and may 
not be transmitted to private persons. 

5. Foreign loans must serve a produc- 
tive purpose—they must create revenue 
for interest and sinking fund, and, in so 
far as possible, by increasing exports or 
decreasing imports. In any event, they 
must serve the general economic welfare 
of the country. 


After a subsequent meeting of the 
Beratungsstelle it was stated that long- 
term and short-term loans by States and 
municipalities, which fulfill the policy 
formulated at the conference of October 
19, would be temporarily exempt from 
prior approval by the Beratungsstelle. 

The régime of prior approval might be 
resumed at any time by notifying the 
States and municipalities. It was ex- 
pected that such notice might be given 
during the week ended November 12. 

The composition of the Beratungsstelle 
remains unchanged. It includes the 
presidents of the Prussian State Bank 
and of the Bavarian State Bank and a 
representative each of the Ministry of 
Finance, Ministry of Economics, the 
Reichsbank, and the State in which the 
loan application originates. 

A majority of votes determines the de- 
cision of the Beratungsstelle; but if any 
loan application be disapproved by even 
one of the finance, economics, and Reichs- 
bank representatives, the dissenting mem- 
ber may demand a rehearing. In this 
case the Finance Minister, the Minister of 
Economics, and the President of the 
Reichsbank personally will replace their 
representatives on the Beratungsstelle for 
the particular occasion. 

After an application for a loan is sub- 
mitted, the Beratungsstelle is to take im- 
mediate action upon it, and the decision 
is to be made known, as soon as possible, 
to the finance ministry of the government 
and to the government of the State apply- 
ing for the loan. 

The foregoing regulations remain in 
force for two years, and they are intended 
to be sufficiently inclusive and exact in 
their application to prevent any evasion 


by prospective borrowers. 
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NICHOLAS TITULESCU 


RIEF biographical notes of distin- 

guished speakers at the Cleveland 
celebration next May have appeared in the 
ApvocaTE oF Peace. Our readers will 
be pleased to learn that Nicholas Titu- 
lescu, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Rumania, has accepted the Society’s in- 
vitation to be present and to address the 
conference. 

Nicholas (Nicolae) Titulescu was born 
in Craiova in 1883. After brilliantly 
completing his studies in Bucharest and 
Paris, while still very young, he distin- 
guished himself as one of the best lawyers 
and orators of Rumania. He was a per- 
sonal friend of Take Ionescu. During the 
war he entered Parliament, and in 1918 
became Minister of Finance in the Coali- 
tion Government presided over by Ion 
Bratianu, and again in 1920 in the minis- 
try presided over by General Averescu. 
In this capacity Mr. Titulescu prepared 
the first project for the reorganization of 
the finances of Rumania after the war, 
which, with small modification, was adop- 
ted by his successor, Mr. Vintila Bratianu. 
In 1922 he was sent as Minister Pleni- 


potentiary to London, and as Rumania’s’ 


delegate to the League of Nations he 
achieved great success every time the Ru- 
manian interests were at stake. In 1926 
he was sent to Washington by the Ru- 
manian Government to negotiate with the 
American Government in regard to the 
arrangements for the payment of the war 
debt, and on this occasion he came in 
contact with many prominent persons in 
the United States. In July, 1927, on the 


eve of the death of King Ferdinand, he 
entered the ministry presided over by 
Ion Bratianu, as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, remaining, at the same time, the 
Rumanian delegate to the League of Na- 
tions, where he enjoys wide popularity and 
a universal reputation. 
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THE BRITTEN METRIC BILL 


TEPS should be taken in this Con- 
S gress to promote the use of the metric 
system as a substitute for the system of 
weights and measures now most in vogue 
in this country and England. 

If the people of these two countries 
could master the words meter, liter, and 
gram, with their modifiers, milli and kilo, 
depending upon the division or multiple, 
the trick could be turned. Such a task 
does not seem Herculean. Or course, it 
could not be accomplished at once. But 
something has already been done and more 
should follow. 

There seems to be no doubt that our 
present system is unsystematic, whereas 
the metric system is simply an extension 
of the cent and dollar system, already 
more or less familiar. The system is al- 
ready used extensively in science, in fac- 
tories, in jewelry and optical industries, in 
radio, in government departments, and 
foreign trade. The importance of extend- 
ing its use, from our point of view, re- 
lates to the matter of international inter- 
course. It is the system in use throughout 
Latin America, and the inability on our 
part to handle metric orders is an em- 
barrassment in many ways, especially a 
hindrance to international understanding. 
If commerce, technology, and science find 
it an advantage to use the system of 
weights and measures common to practi- 
cally all the other countries of the world, 
it is reasonable to assume that it would be 
of advantage to manufacturers. 

The metric system is no new innovation. 
It has been in exclusive use in France 
since 1799, in Italy since 1861, in Ger- 
many since 1872, in Japan since 1921. 
The Britten Metric Bill represents a de- 
sirable “reform.” 


HE Nobel Peace Prize for 1927 has 
been granted to two university pro- 
fessors, laborers in the world peace move- 
ment—Ludwig Quidde, of Germany, and 
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Ferdinand Buisson, of France, the former 
sixty-nine years of age, the latter eighty- 
seven. Nominations for this prize are 
open to members and late members of the 
Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Par- 
liament, as well as the advisers appointed 
at the Norwegian Nobel Institute; to 
members of the governments of different 
States, and to members of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union; to members of the Inter- 
national Arbitration Court at The Hague; 
to members of the Council of the Perma- 
nent International Peace Bureau ; to mem- 
bers and associates of the Institute of In- 
ternational Law; to university professors 
of political science and of law, of history, 
and of philosophy; and, finally, to per- 
sons who have received the Nobel Peace 
Prize. According to the rule, the grounds 
upon which any nomination is made must 
be stated and handed in, together with 
such papers as may be referred to. The 
awarding of this prize, therefore, is 
against the background of achievement. 
As a friend of both of these men through 
many years, the ADvocaTE OF PEACE of- 
fers its heartiest congratulations. 


NDER date of December 7, the Apvo- 

CATE OF PEacE received from the 

Mexican Embassy the following state- 
ment: 

“In view of the fact that the Hearst 
newspapers in their editions correponding 
to yesterday and today have used his name 
in connection with the ridiculous story of 
alleged intrigue of his government, the 
Mexican Ambassador feels compelled, rati- 
fying his previous statements, to declare 
again that the whole and every part of the 
absurd story is a mere fabrication of ma- 
licious falsehoods and forgeries.” 


OL. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 

seems to be the most important sin- 
gle force for international peace through- 
out all our groping world. One touch of 
Lindbergh makes the whole world kin. 
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IFFICULTIES in the way of dis- 

armament appeared again in all 
thei. barrenness throughout the sessions 
of the Disarmament Commission ending 
at Geneva December 3. The failure of 
that conference, like the failure of many a 
conference, was due to the collision be- 
tween two irreconcilable views. One group 
of States, standing irrevocably for the 
Treaty of Versailles, insists that there can 
be no disarmament until first security is 
achieved. The other view is that dis- 
armament is the necessary prelude to se- 
curity. The former view is supported by 
the French and their followers, the latter 
in its most pronounced form by the Rus- 
sian. Characterizing the situation as an 
observer of the scene, the Editor of the 
Journal de Genéve, rather sarcastically ob- 
serves : 

“Listening to these discussions, it is 
difficult to avoid an impression that every- 
body is right. Thus, we may begin to dis- 
arm, but we shall never get ahead because 
nations will not dare to disarm without 
guarantees of their security. But if we 
begin with security we risk never getting 
on to the next stage, that of disarmament. 
So we have been discussing whether to 
register, first, failure on disarmament, or, 
secondly, on security. And we have finally 
decided to fail on both at once. It is a 
courageous decision.” 


E failure of the Geneva Arms Con- 
ference is another illustration of the 
difficulty facing the governments in their 
direct attempts to reduce arms. This 
break-down at Geneva has been followed 
by a renewed interest, rather widespread 
throughout the United States, in substan- 
tial additions to our Navy, by evidences of 
resentment in England, and irritation in 
Japan. 


HILE the crux of the difficulty be- 
tween Poland and Lithuania, namely, 
the right to Vilna, has not been settled, 
the dispute is less acute because of the 
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conferences of the Council of the League 
of Nations, where both sides appeared and 
discussed their grievances. M. Pilsudski, 
Prime Minister of Poland, and M. Walde- 
maras, of Lithuania, will now enter into 
direct negotiations to end the state of war 
between the two countries, continuing for 
more than seven years. Furthermore, the 
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Council of the League, through a special 
committee, is to hear Lithuania’s case 
that her minorities are being wronged in 
Poland. We believe the temporary ad- 
justment of this controversy is but another 
illustration of the beneficent services of 
the League of Nations. 
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NEW CABINET IN ALBANIA 


N OCTOBER 21 the President of 

Albania asked for the resignation 
of his cabinet and proceeded to the forma- 
tion of a new one. At the same time he 
inaugurated a number of rigorous meas- 
ures against misappropriation of public 
funds and “graft” and granted an amnesty 
to political prisoners and those political 
offenders who had fled to Yugoslavia. 


Composition of the New Cabinet 

In the reconstructed cabinet the follow- 
ing ministers retain office: Elias Bey 
Vrioni, as Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Abdur Rahman Bey Dibra, as Minister 
of the Interior; and Jaffar Bey Ypi, as 
Minister of Education. Suleiman Bey 
Starova becomes Minister of Finance, a 
post he held in an earlier cabinet; and 
Ferid Bey Vokopolo, a hardworking and 
energetic deputy, the first Minister of 
Agriculture—a newly created ministry. 
There remain to be filled the Ministry of 
Justice and the Ministry of Public Works, 
the duties of which will be carried out ad 
interim by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
and Agriculture, respectively. 

The outgoing ministers include the 
Minister of Finance, Faizi Bey Alizoti, 
whose methods in the realm of finance 
were neither successful nor popular and 
whose patent Italian sympathies were 
severely criticized throughout the coun- 
try ; Musa Bey Yuka, the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, whose fanaticism as a Moslem 
while acting Minister of the Interior was, 


in the opinion of many, the primary cause 
of the revolt of the Catholic tribes of the 
north in November of last year, and whose 
accession to wealth, since becoming a 
minister, has been the subject of much 
comment; and the Minister of Justice, 
Petro Pogo, whose advanced years proved 
to be too great a handicap on his energy 
and capacity for work. 


Foreign Instructors and Advisers 

A number of Italian officers have re- 
ported for duty with the Albanian army 
and will act as instructors in all the more 
technical branches. Their advent has 
given rise to a good deal of adverse criti- 
cism in some Albanian quarters, but it 
is obvious to the more thoughtful people 
that, if the army is to be put on an efficient 
and modern footing, it must have trained 
instructors. Major General Sir Jocelyn 
Percy, while still Inspector General of the 
gendarmerie, remains in direct command 
of the troops in the Northern Province of 
Scutari and at present is actively en- 
gaged, with the assistance of several of the 
British officers attached to the Albanian 
gendarmerie, in relief measures in con- 
nection with the floods in Scutari. A con- 
siderable river, the Kiri, has changed its 
course and is now flowing through a part 
of the town, causing much alarm and some 
damage. 

Lieutenant Colonel W. F. Stirling, for 
some years adviser to the Ministry of the 
Interior, has now been given an appoint- 
ment immediately under the President as 
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Chief Inspector of all Administrations, 
and it is hoped that a general tightening 
up in all departments may result. It is 
understood that the President is still 
anxious to find a Financial Adviser able 
to remodel and simplify the financial sys- 
tem, for it is evident that, so long as the 
financial organization remains what it is, 
the work of all the foreign advisers and 
inspectors will be largely stultified. 


CURRENCY STABILIZATION IN 
POLAND 


FTER long negotiations, the Polish 
Government finally succeeded, on 
October 12, in obtaining an international 
loan for the stabilization of the currency. 
In these negotiations the Polish Govern- 
ment was represented by M. Czechowicz, 
the Finance Minister, and the foreign 
interests by Mr. H. Fisher (Bankers 
Trust) and Mr. J. Monnet (Chase Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New York). 
The presidential decree concerning the 
loan and the plan of stabilization of the 
zloty was published in the official Journal 
of the Laws of the Republic of Poland on 
October 13. 


Details of the Loan 


The loan amounts to 62 million dol- 
lars plus £2,000,000—gross, less the costs 
of the loan. Thus the 4th section of the 
stabilization plan speaks only about 60 
million in bonds to be repaid in 1947 and 
to bear interest at the rate of 7 per cent 
per annum; issue price, 9%, less commis- 
sion; redemption price, 103, duration of 
loan 20 years, with the right, however, for 
the Polish Government to redeem the 
bonds before maturity, at 103, in whole 
or in part, commencing October, 1937. 
Repayment of bonds and interest will be 
secured by the revenues of the import 
and export custom duties. 

Mr. H. Fisher (Bankers Trust) and J 
Monnet (Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York) are appointed as fiscal 
agents of the Republic for the service of 
the stabilization loan 1927. 

In connection with the inauguration of 
the stabilization plan, based on the inter- 
national loan, the Polish Government has 
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invited Mr. C. Dewey, former Assistant 
Secretary of the U. 8. Treasury, to act 
as its financial adviser. Mr. Dewey’s con- 
tract runs for three years, during a part 
of which he will be assisted by Dr. E. 
Dana Durand, who has temporarily re- 
signed for the purpose from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


The Stabilization Plan and the Currency 


The stabilization plan introduced by the 
presidential decree is based on the recom- 
mendations made by Prof. E. W. Kem- 
merer, who had spent several months in 
Poland last year studying the problem. 
Under the plan, the gold content of the 
Polish currency, the zloty, is reduced by 
72 per cent. During 1924 and 1925 the 
Polish Government attempted to maintain 
its currency at parity with the gold franc, 
but this proved impossible, and the gold 
value of the zloty has been fixed in such 
a way that one dollar equals 8.91 zlotys. 

The principles of the monetary system 
are fundamentally changed by the intro- 
duction of the full gold standard. The 
Bank Polski is henceforward obliged to 
exchange the banknotes against gold, 
gold coins or foreign exchange and checks 
having full gold value; on the other hand, 
the Polish mint shall issue gold coins on 
the account of the Treasury or that of 
private persons, without limitation. 

Thus the circulation of currency will 
be composed of the (1) notes of Bank 
Polski; (2) gold coins; (3) bullion, which 
will be coined by treasury, but only to 
the amount of 320,000,000 zlotys. The 
government resign, once for all, the right 
to issue government (treasury) notes, and 
as well as the right of requiring advances 
and credits of any kind on the part of the 
Bank Polski. The new duties of the 
Bank Polski will be secured by the gold 
cover, which henceforward will amount to 
40 per cent (instead of the former 30 per 
cent) and shall be applied not only to 
the notes of the Bank Polski, but also to 
the treasury and private deposits. Three- 
quarters of the cover shall consist of gold 
bars and gold coins. 


Other Provisions of the Plan 


Under the stabilization plan, the State 
budget must, during the next two years, 
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not only be in equilibrium, but must show 
an actual surplus, and the government 
must increase the revenues by 300 millions 
yearly. The taxation system shall be 
amended under auspices of a specially ap- 
pointed committee. In accordance with 
the recommendations made by Professor 
Kemmerer, the land, income and indirect 
taxes shall be increased and partly 
amended (income tax), the capital levy 
shall assume a permanent character and 
will be paid by yearly installments, while 
the industrial tax will be reduced. 

One of the most important provisions 
stipulates that the Finance Minister shall 
have no right to grant credits to State 
banks, communities, public undertakings, 
or credits of any kind, except to the com- 
munities to an amount not exceeding one- 
fifth of the taxes due to them, for one 
year only, a procedure which gives such 
credits rather the character of an advance 
against these taxes. Another provision 
deprives the government of the right of 
contracting loans, foreign as well as in- 
ternal, of any kind during the period of 
three years, with the exception of those 
for productive investment. 

The State railway system will be reor- 
ganized and based either on autonomy or 
commercial principles, thanks to which 
they are expected to yield profits in con- 
formity with the capital invested. Hopes 
are expressed that a large foreign loan may 
be obtained for them, which would enable 
the system to be extended, thus meeting 
one of the most vital needs of the coun- 
try, especially as regards agriculture. 


Disposal of the Loan Proceeds 


The larger part of the proceeds of the 
loan (over 400 million zlotys) is destined 
for stabilization purposes, namely, 75 mill. 
zl. for increasing the share capital of the 
Polish Bank, 140 mil. zl. for the redemp- 
tion of the treasury bills, 90 mill. zl. for 
the silver conversion, 25 mill. zl. for the 
floating debt, 75 mill. zl. to form a treas- 
ury reserve, while the remainder, amount- 
ing only to 135 mill. zlotys, is destined for 
economic purposes, especially for State 
undertakings and agricultural credits. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
ORIGINS OF THE WAR 


HE British Government has just is- 

sued the first two volumes of British 
Documents on the Origins of the War, 
1898-1914 (H. M. Stationery Office), 
which have been edited by Mr. G. P. 
Gooch and Mr. Harold Temperley. Vol- 
ume I is entitled The End of British Isola- 
tion, and Volume II The Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance and the Franco-British Entente. 
The decision to publish this selection of 
diplomatic documents was made by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald when Foreign Secre- 
tary, and it was subsequently confirmed by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain. Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s view was that as the secrets of 
the archives of Berlin, Vienna, and St. 
Petersburg had been disclosed to the 
world, it would be in the interests of his- 
toric truth that the contemporaneous 
British dispatches and memoranda should 
also be published. 


The Policy of Isolation 


The papers published in the present 
volumes begin in 1898, when the decision 
to abandon the traditional policy of 
“splendid isolation” and to substitute for 
it one of alliances was taken, and they 
end with the signing of the Anglo-French 
agreements in 1904, which might properly 
be described as the establishment of the 
Entente Cordiale. 

The grounds on which British min- 
isters came to the conclusion that a new 
departure in foreign policy was expedient 
can be found in a dispatch from Lord 
Dufferin when he was Ambassador in Paris 
in 1893. He there described the senti- 
ments of the French people of all classes 
towards us as that of unmitigated and bit- 
ter dislike. “Not a day passes,” he wrote, 
“that we are not taken to task for our 
sordid politics, our overbearing manners, 
our selfishness, our perfidy, and our other 
inveterate bad qualities.” Lord Dufferin 
concluded by saying that it was incum- 
bent on him to call serious attention to 
“the desirability of being prepared to meet, 
and cope with, all eventualities.” 
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Anglo-German Negotiations 


The first attempt at an Anglo-German 
understanding appears to have been made 
in March, 1898, but the matter was in the 
hands of Mr. Chamberlain, and was 
treated more or less as a private trans- 
action, with the result that there is prac- 
tically no evidence in the official records 
of the Foreign Office as to what took place. 
The effort was not attended with success. 

In 1900 China was thrown into con- 
fusion by the Boxer Rebellion, and it be- 
came necessary for the Powers to send 
forces to relieve the besieged European 
legations at Peking. The German Em- 
peror took the opportunity of making 
overtures to the British Government with 
a view to co-operation in maintaining the 
principle of the “open door” in China, and 
an agreement to this effect was arrived at. 
Sir Eyre Crowe comments on this trans- 
action in a memorandum dated 1907: 


About this time Germany secretly ap- 
proached Russia with a view to the conclu- 
sion of an agreement by which Germany 
would also have obtained the much-desired 
foothold on the Yangtze, then considered to 
be practically a British preserve. These 
overtures being rejected, Germany wished at 
least to prevent England from obtaining what 
she herself had failed to secure. She pro- 
posed to the British Cabinet a self-denying 
agreement stipulating that neither power 
should endeavor to obtain any territorial ad- 
vantages in Chinese dominions, and that if 
any third power should endeavor to do so both 
should take common action. 

The British Government did not conceal 
their great reluctance to this arrangement. 
There was no obvious reason why England 
should lend herself to this gratuitous tying 
of her own hands. Nevertheless, the policy 
of conciliating Germany by meeting her ex- 
pressed wishes once more triumphed. The 
sequences. Russian aggression in Manchuria 
agreement was signed—with the foreseen con- 
was declared to be altogether outside the 
scope of what the German Chancellor took 
care to style the Yangtze agreement, as if its 
terms had referred specially to that restricted 
area of China, and the German designs on 
Shantung continue to this day to be tenaci- 
ously pursued. 
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“The Triple or Dual Alliance?” 


The next chapter is the proposal for 
an Anglo-German alliance. According to 
the German account, what took place was 
that during a visit to Chatsworth in 1901 
Baron Eckardstein was assured by Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Duke of Devonshire 
that the time for “splendid isolation” was 
over; that England desired to settle all 
pending questions, especially Morocco and 
the Far East, in co-operation with the 
Triple or the Dual Alliance; that, unlike 
some of their colleagues, they would 
prefer the former, and that, failing agree- 
ment with the Triple Alliance, they would 
turn to France and Russia. 

Lord Lansdowne attributed the sug- 
gestion of an alliance to Baron Eckard- 
stein. However that might be, Lord 
Lansdowne, in a dispatch to the British 
Ambassador at Berlin on March 18, 1901, 
stated that a conversation on the subject 
with Baron Eckardstein took place at the 
Foreign Office; that what the latter sug- 
gested was “a purely defensive alliance 
between the two powers, directed solely 
against France and Russia,” and that “so 
long as Germany or England were at- 
tacked by one only of the two other powers 
the alliance would operate, but if either 
Germany or England had to defend itself 
against both France and Russia, Germany 
would have to help England or England 
Germany, as the case might be.” 

Lord Salisbury, then Prime Minister, 
was abroad ill and nothing was done for 
the time, though Lord Lansdowne re- 
marked that Baron Eckardstein “several 
times reverted to the subject.” In a con- 
versation with Count Hatzfeldt, the Ger- 
man Ambassador, the latter told Lord 
Lansdowne that the proposal was that “we 
should join the Triple Alliance.” 

When he returned to England, Lord 
Salisbury threw cold water on the whole 
project. He pointed out that the liability 
of having to defend the German and Aus- 
trian frontiers against Russia was heavier 
than that of having to defend the British 
Isles against France. As to what the Ger- 
man Ambassador had said about our isola- 
tion constituting a serious danger for us, 
he asked, had we ever felt that danger 
practically, and insisted that “it would 
hardly be wise to incur novel and most 
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onerous obligations in order to guard 
against a danger in whose existence we 
had no historical reason for believing.” 
“The British Government cannot,” he 
said, “undertake to declare war for any 
purpose unless it is a purpose of which 
the electors of this country would ap- 
prove.” 
“Tortuous” German Policy 

A memorandum on the subject by Sir 
F. Bertie clinches the arguments used by 
Lord Salisbury. According to him, the 
Germans had become more insistent in 
their advice that we should lose no more 
time in coming to terms with them, as 
otherwise we should be too late, as they 
had other offers. For years, he remarks, 
they had constantly made use of these 
threats and blandishments, but in con- 
sidering the offers of alliance from Ger- 
many it was necessary to remember the 
history of Prussia as regards alliances, 
and the conduct of the Bismarck Govern- 
ment in making a treaty with Russia con- 
cerning and behind the back of Austria, 
the ally of Germany, and also to bear in 
mind the position of Germany in Europe 
as against France and Russia, and her 
position in other parts of the world as 
against the British Empire. 

After pointing out that Germany was 
in a dangerous position in Europe, and 
that she was surrounded by governments 
who distrusted her and peoples who dis- 
liked her, he observed that it was her ob- 
ject to create and maintain distrust be- 
tween the powers not in alliance with her, 
and particularly between England and 
Russia and between England and France. 
She therefore did what she could to keep 
open sores with England. He continued: 


Numerous instances might be given of the 
tortuous policy of the German Government, 
but for a good example of it we need go no 
farther back than last spring (March). 
They then informed the Japanese Government 
that they disapproved the Russian proceed- 
ings in regard to Manchuria, and being, they 
said, aware of the vital importance of the 
Manchurian question to Japan, they would 
observe a benevolent neutrality in the event 
of matters coming to a crisis, and this atti- 
tude would keep the French fleet in check, 
while England would probably support Japan. 
On inquiry it turned out that “benevolent” 
neutrality meant “the strictest and most 
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correct” neutrality towards all parties. The 
Germaa Government could not answer for 
France, but they were strongly of opinion that 
France would follow the example of Germany. 

A month later (April) the German Em- 
peror described His Majesty’s Government 
as a set of unmitigated noodles for having 
missed the opportunity afforded by the Man- 
churian question of asserting the position of 
England in the Far East—and, as he did not 
say, of falling into the arrangement designed 
for them by His Majesty, namely, that they 
should ease the situation for Germany in 
Europe by joining with Japan in a war 
against Russia in the Far East. The Em- 
peror further said that the Japanese were 
furious with England for not giving them 
active support, but of this we have not had 
any indication from Japan. 


A German Refusal 


Lord Lansdowne then thought that the 
objections to joining the Triple Alliance 
would not apply to a much more limited 
understanding with Germany as to our 
policy in regard to certain matters of com- 
mon interest to both powers, and he drew 
up a memorandum outlining the heads of 
such an agreement. But Lord Salisbury’s 
verdict was that it seemed to him to be 
full of risks and to carry with it no com- 
pensating advantage. 

Lord Lansdowne then had an interview 
with Count Metternich, the new German 
Ambassador, on the subject, and asked 
him whether, assuming that we could not 
join the Triple Alliance, it might be pos- 
sible for the two countries to arrive at an 
understanding with reference to the policy 
which they might pursue on particular 
questions or in particular parts of the 
world in which they were alike interested. 
Count Metternich unhesitatingly replied 
that no such minor proposal was likely to 
find favor with the German Government. 
It was a case of “the whole or none.” 

That might be said to have ended the 
overtures and negotiations for an under- 
standing with Germany. During the next 
few years unofficial efforts were made to 
bring about an improvement in the rela- 
tions between England and France, and 
proposals for a permanent treaty of arbi- 
tration between the two countries were 
made. When the matter was brought to 


Lord Lansdowne’s notice he gave a sympa- 
thetic reply. 


In a conversation with M. 
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Etienne in July, 1903, he stated that 
“nothing would give me greater satisfac- 
tion than to promote a reasonable ‘give 
and take’ arrangement between the two 
governments, and that if the French Gov- 
ernment would put their cards on the 
table and say what they wished to obtain 
and what they were prepared to concede 
with that object, we should be ready to 
meet them in a similar spirit.” 


The Agreement With France 


President Loubet, who was accompanied 
by M. Delcassé, then visited London, and 
the two Foreign Ministers met and dis- 
cussed all the outstanding questions be- 
tween the two countries. M. Delcassé was 
anxious that the French position in Mo- 
rocco should be recognized, and Lord 
Lansdowne was equally desirous that “the 
Government of the French Republic 
should recognize that the British occu- 
pation of Egypt, which was originally in- 
tended to be temporary, has, under the 
force of circumstances, acquired a char- 
acter of permanency.” 

An understanding on these points was 
reached, and all the other vexed questions, 
such as the Newfoundland fisheries, Siam, 
the new Hebrides, Nigeria, Zanzibar, and 
Madagascar, readily lent themselves to an 
amicable solution. The convention and 
declarations giving effect to the agreement 
arrived at were signed on April 8, 1904. 

These two volumes deal with a great 
variety of other matters, such as the nego- 
tiations that led to the signing of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance in 1902, the re- 
lations between Great Britain, Germany, 
and Portugal in 1898 and 1899, Anglo- 
German friction in Samoa, the delimita- 
tion of spheres of influence in North 
Africa, and the proposals for intervention 
or mediation in the South African War. 


A German Contribution to the Subject 


Almost simultaneously with the publi- 
cation of the above two volumes, there 
appeared in Germany a very interesting 
contribution to the same subject. This 
was the new book of Prince Karl von 
Lichnowsky, the German Ambassador to 
Great Britain in 1914, entitled On the 
Way to a Precipice. Prince Lichnowsky 
declares that Germany approved fully 
Austria’s wish to destroy the Pan-Serbian 
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movement, and while England at first 
sympathized with Austria, the English 
changed their attitude when the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia was published. 

All the world, he says, except Berlin 
and Vienna, knew that a World War was 
threatened. But Serbia’s reply was more 
docile than could possibly have been ex- 
pected. “If Russia and England wanted 
war,” Prince von Lichnowsky declares, 
“one word to Belgrade would have been 
sufficient, and the scandalous note would 
have remained unanswered.” Sir Edward 
irey then discussed the best way of set- 
tling the Austro-Serbian dispute and made 
practical suggestions through the Prince 
to the Reich. 

They were of no avail, however. Just 
one gesture on the part of Berlin, he con- 
tinues, would have sufficed to induce the 
Austrian Foreign Minister to be satisfied 
with his diplomatic success. On the con- 
trary, pressure was exercised in favor of 
an Austro-Serbian war. Sir Edward 
Grey asked for German suggestions, but 
Prince von Lichnowsky could not obtain 
any satisfactory reply from Berlin and 
the impression grew that Germany wanted 
war. 

Continuing, the Prince says: 


Fervent requests and definite statements 
by Sazonov and later by the Tsar’s almost 
humiliating telegrams. Italian warnings, my 
urgent advice, all were unavailing. Berlin 
was determined that Serbia should be chast- 
ened. The latter wish, as the Prince shows, 
was expressed by the Kaiser in most definite 
manner in several of his notorious marginal 
notes. 

After the Austrian Foreign Minister, who 
until then had showed strength, owing to his 
backing by the Reich, decided to yield, Dr. 
Bethmann Hollweg too lost courage. Russian 
mobilization—Russia waited and negotiated 
in vain—was answered by Germany’s ulti- 
matum and declaration of war. 


Is it surprising, he asks, if in view 
of these facts almost the entire civilized 
world outside Germany charges Germany 
with the responsibility for the war? 
Prince Von Lichnowsky cites Herr Von 
Jagow, then head of the German Foreign 
Office, as having declared that Russia was 
not prepared for war. He moreover tells 
how all the German ambassadors in Paris 
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denied that France really wanted revenge. 
France was merely afraid of Germany, 
the Prince writes. England, he depicts as 
the nation working hardest for the main- 
tenance of peace, which he proves by 
countless incidents. 


FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY 


N NOVEMBER 30 the French 
Chamber of Deputies began the dis- 
cussion of the budget estimates for the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and, as 
usual, the discussion turned into a debate 
on the whole subject of the foreign policy 
of France. The most striking feature 
about the debate this year is that in it 
Germany was scarcely mentioned. It 
turned rather on the question of the 
Franco-Yugoslav pact and the whole topic 
of French policy in the Balkans and with 
regard to Italy. The treaty with Yugo- 
slavia has aroused a certain amount of 
uneasiness in France, owing to the uncer- 
tainty which exists as to its real implica- 
tions. Public opinion in France is dis- 
turbed at the thought that her new 
obligations to Yugoslavia might bring her 
into conflict with Italy, and she has a 
strong desire for a satisfactory settlement 
of her relations with that country. This 
anxiety can be traced in political quarters, 
which have little in common in their way 
of looking at things. ‘There is certainly 
more anxiety at the moment in France 
over French relations with Italy than over 
those with Germany. 


Foreign Minister Briand’s Speech 


In his reply to the critics of the gov- 
ernment policy, especially representatives 
of the Left groups, Foreign Minister 
Briand made extremely friendly reference 
to Signor Mussolini and seemed to be ex- 
tending to him an invitation to come to a 
frank settlement of the differences between 
France and Italy. Signor Mussolini, he 
said, was a great friend of France, who 
had done good service for the Allied cause 
during the war. He had met him at 
Locarno and would meet him with pleas- 
ure again. He was convinced that the 
two countries would be able to reach an 
agreement on all points without great diffi- 
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culty. It was impossible to conceive of 
their ever being embroiled with one an- 
other in war. 

As for the Treaty with Yugoslavia, it 
was absurd to think that France had 
signed it out of pique, or that Italy could 
find any reason to take offense by it. It 
was the concrete realization of the friend- 
ship between France and Yugoslavia 
which had arisen out of the war. The 
original intention had been to include 
Italy in the treaty and make it a three- 
cornered matter; its signature had been 
postponed several times in the hope that 
this could be realized, but the idea had 
eventually had to be abandoned. Its text, 
however, had been communicated to the 
Italian Government six weeks before the 
signature, so that there was no question of 
its having taken Italy by surprise. 


Provisions of the Franco- Yugoslav Treaty 


In view of the great amount of specula- 
tion caused by the provisions of the 
Franco-Yugoslav treaty, the French Gov- 
ernment has made public the text of the 
pact. Following is a summary of the 
provisions : 

In the preamble the two ccntracting 
parties express their desire to adhere to 
the maintenance of peace in Europe and 
to the political stability necessary to both 
countries. They also declare themselves 
attached to the principle of respect of 
international treaties solemnly confirmed 
by the League of Nations. Convinced of 
the duty of modern governments to avoid 
a return to war and to prepare for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes they have 
resolved to give mutual engagements of 
peace, entente, and friendship. 


Article 1. That France and Jugo-Slavia 
reciprocally undertake not to engage in any 
attack or invasion, nor to have recourse in 
any even to war. This, however, does not 
apply (a) in the exercise of the right of 
legitimate defense, that is, in opposition to 
a violation of the engagement taken in the 
first paragraph; (b) in action taken under 
the application of Article 16 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations; or (c) in action 
taken by a decision of the Council of the 
League or in the application of Article 15 
of the Covenant, provided in the last case 
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that such action is directed against another 
State which has been the first to attack. 


[Article 16 of the Covenant deals with 
the “sanctions” of the League, and 
Article 15 with the method of dealing 
with disputes not submitted to arbitra- 
tion.] 


Article 2. The contracting parties agree to 
settle as follows all questions which may 
divide them and which cannot be settled by 
diplomatic means: those questions in which 
each claims a right will be submitted to 
judges by whose decisions they agree to 
abide; all other questions will be submitted 
to an arbitration commission, and if the 
recommendations of this commission are not 
accepted by both countries the question will 
be brought before the Council of the League 
of Nations. The methods and means for ar- 
riving at such peaceful settlements are con- 
tained in an annex to the treaty. 


Article 3. The two countries undertake to 
examine in common, subject to resolutions of 
the League of Nations, any question the 
nature of which may endanger the external 
security of either country or the present 
order as established by treaties of which one 
or other country is a signatory. 


Article 4. If the two countries find them- 
selves attacked without provocation they will, 
notwithstanding pacific aspirations, at once 
consider future action, and proceed to carry 
out their plans, always within the framework 
of the League, with a view to safeguarding 
their legitimate interests and to the main- 
tenance of order as establishtd by treaties of 
which one or other is a signatory. 


Article 5. In the event of any modification 
or attempted modification of the existing 
political status of Europe, the two countries 
will discuss, subject to any resolution which 
may be taken by the League, the attitude 
respectively to be observed towards such 
modifications. 


Article 6. Nothing in this treaty is to be 
interpreted in contradiction of treaties al- 
ready in force concerning their foreign policy 
and signed by either of the contracting par- 
ties. Undertaking to -exchange views con- 
cerning European politics, with the object of 
co-ordinating their efforts to maintain peace, 
each party will acquaint the other with any 
treaties or agreements they may conclude 
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with a third power in this connection and 
aiming at the same peaceful ends. 


Article 7. Nothing in this treaty can be 
interpreted as being in opposition to the obli- 
gations of both parties to the League of 
Nations. 


Article 8. The treaty will be communicated 
to the League. 


Article 9. The treaty will come into force 
immediately upon ratification. It will re- 
main in force for five years and can be 
renewed at the end of the fourth year. 

The annex setting forth the methods of 
peaceful settlement of differences between the 
two contracting parties contains 21 para- 
graphs. 


France and the Italo-Albanian Treaty 


While there is apparently nothing in 
the Franco-Yugoslav pact to indicate dan- 
ger for Italy, the Italian reaction to it 
has been one of bitter resentment, built 
on charges of alleged “secret” clauses. 
Italy’s official reply to the signing of the 
Franco-Yugoslav pact was the conclusion 
of a new defense pact with Albania. The 
purpose of the Italo-Albanian pact has 
been stated in Rome to be “the stabiliza- 
tion of the natural relations happily exist- 
ing between the two States in order that 
a policy of peaceful development may be 
assured.” 

The term of the defensive alliance con- 
templated is 20 years, and, unless de- 
nounced during the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth year of its duration, it will be con- 
sidered as renewed for an equal period. 
It is provided that all previous treaties 
between the high contracting parties nego- 
tiated after Albania’s admission to the 
League of Nations shall be fully observed, 
so as to insure complete amity between the 
two nations, and that each of the high con- 
tracting parties shall protect the interests 
of the other with a zeal equal to that shown 
in the protection of its own. The mutual 
efforts of the high contracting parties shall 
be directed towards the maintenance of 
peace and tranquility, and they are 
pledged to employ all the means in their 
power to guarantee each other’s security 
and to defend each other from external 
aggression. Should one of the parties be 
threatened with a war of aggression, the 
other party shall use all possible means to 
prevent hostilities and to secure just satis- 
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faction for the menaced party. In the 
event of the failure of such efforts to 
maintain peace, each party is bound to 
provide the other with whatever military, 
financial, or other assistance may be re- 
quested. In the case of war neither party 
shall initiate independent negotiations for 
peace. 

According to the two letters exchanged 
between the signatories, which will con- 
stitute an annex to the seven clauses of 
the treaty and, as such, be ratified and 
registered, the contracting parties agree 
in case of war to confide the command 
of their allied forces to the commander- 
in-chief of the country attacked, and upon 
the conclusion of peace to repatriate 
within a period fixed by that commander- 
in-chief the troops sent to his assistance. 

The Italo-Albanian treaty was signed 
eleven days after the signing of the 
Franco-Yugoslav pact. In the Italian 
press no attempt is made to disguise the 
obvious connection between the two. The 
Impero, for example, published the text 
of the treaty with the following head- 
lines: “While France and Yugoslavia are 
plotting secret clauses and occult codicils, 
Italy signs a treaty of alliance with Al- 
bania in the light of day.” 

This attitude on the part of Italy is 
naturally causing a great deal of uneasi- 
ness in France. A part of the French 
public opinion is worried over the pos- 
sibilities of entanglements in the Balkans. 

At the same time efforts are being made 
to remove the strain which now character- 
izes the relations between Italy and 
France. At the December session of the 
League of Nations Council attempts were 
made to arrange a conference between 
Briand and Mussolini. It is considered 
that a frank discussion of the differences 
would go far toward clearing up the sit- 
uation. 


FIVE YEARS OF FASCISM 


N October 28 Italy celebrated the 

fifth anniversary of the Fascist 
march on Rome. ‘This occasion was made 
use of by official writers for compiling and 
publishing the accomplishments which the 
Fascist Government had realized during 
its fifth year in power. The balance 
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sheet, which fills many long columns in 
Italian newspapers, has been summarized 
as follows by European economic and 
political survey : 

Ministry of the Intertor—Readjust- 
ment of provincial divisions and creation 
of seventeen new provinces. Readjust- 
ment of communal divisions and suppres- 
sion of 188 small communes. Reform of 
the law of public safety. Methodical ap- 
plication of the law for the defense of the 
State. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs.—Protocol 
between Italy and Egypt concerning regu- 
lations, decisions, and declarations of 
motives which were elaborated by mixed 
commissions under the Italo-Egyptian 
agreement of December 6, 1925, with re- 
gard to the delimitation of the Cyrenaico- 
Egyptian frontier. Convention of com- 
merce and navigation, with two annexes 
and one final protocol, concluded between 
Italy and Greece. Pact of friendship and 
security between Italy and Albania. 
Treaty of conciliation and arbitration be- 
tween Italy and Germany. Commercial 
convention between Italy and the Republic 
of Haiti. Treaty of friendship, concilia- 
tion, and judicial settlement between Italy 
and Chile. Treaty of friendship, concilia- 
tion, and arbitration between Italy and 
Hungary. General convention on air 
navigation between Italy and Spain. 
Treaty of conciliation and judicial settle- 
ment between Italy and Lithuania. Com- 
mercial convention between Italy and 
Lithuania, with a final protocol. 

Ministry of Public Works—Ratlways.— 
Among the great works which were fin- 
ished during the year V, first place be- 
longs to the construction of the railway 
Rome-Naples line. During the year work 
proceeded on the following lines: Cuneo- 
Vintimiglia, Fossano-Mondovi-Ceva-Sa- 
vona-S. Guiseppe di Cairo, direct line 
Bologna-Florence, Vittorio Veneto-Ponte 
delle Alpi, Ortiglia-Treviso, Aulla-Lucca, 
Lucca-Pontedera, Sant-Arcangelo-Urbina, 
Messina-Reggio. 

Reconstruction of Devastated Regions.— 
Great progress was made in the construc- 
tion of cheap houses in the zone which 
had suffered from the Calabro-Siculian 
earthquake and in the construction of pub- 
lic buildings in Messina. 
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New Roads.—Among new constructions 
mention is made of the termination of the 
great artery Lago di Garda-Meran and of 
the development of ordinary roads in the 
south ; for instance, in Calabria and Sicily. 
Moreover, important constructions of new 
provincial roads have been undertaken 
and many roads connecting with remote 
localities or giving access to seaports and 
railway stations have been completed. 
The automobile road between Milan-Ber- 
gamo has been finished. 

Ports.—The important work of organ- 
ization in the large seaports, a large part 
of which was given on the concessionary 
plan, has been greatly developed. 

Land Improvement.—For the coming 
year concessions for hydraulic improve- 
ment of land have been granted over a 
territory of 350,000 hectares. In San- 
dinia, Sicily, and Basilicata various agri- 
cultural villages were built with a view 
to preparing for cultivation vast tracts 
which are at present uncultivated or little 
cultivated. 

Hydro-electric Plants——The production 
of electric energy has increased consider- 
ably. The power in the existing hydro- 
electric plants has increased from 4,000,- 
000 H. P. at the end of the fourth year to 
4,200,000 H. P. in the present year. 
Among the plants which have begun to 
function, the following may be mentioned : 
The plant on the lower Siro, in the prov- 
ince of Sondrio (100,000 H. P.); the 
Marlengo plant, in the province of Bol- 
zano (40,000 H. P.); the Casseva plant 
(11,000 H. P.), which is connected with 
the water system of the Piave across the 
lake of Santa Croce (Belluno), the latter 
being already attached to another system 
of 60,000 H. P. furnished by various exist- 
ing plants; the barrages of Pavana and 
Suvania, which hold the waters of the 
Remo and the Limena and are to furnish 
the energy for the electrified line of Por- 
rettana; the first group of hydro-electric 
plants of the Sila (utilization of the cen- 
tral Neto, beginning from Timpo Grande, 
with a production energy of 140,000 
H. P.) ; the system of various plants des- 
tined for the utilization of the waters of 
the Neto and of the tributary rivers of 
the Arbo and Ampollino, which will con- 
sist of six reservoirs with an aggregate 
capacity of 190 million cubic meters and 
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of five central reservoirs; Sassari, with a 
capacity of 342 million cubic meters and 
a nominal energy of approximately 20,000 
H. P. During the year, moreover, con- 
cessions for hydro-electric utilities were 
granted capable of producing another 
400,000 H. P. of energy. Parallel with 
the development of electric power the 
utilization of water for irrigation purposes 
has been intensified; during the year con- 
cessions granted for irrigation purposes ex- 
tended over a territory of 30,000 hectares. 

Ministry of Corporations—Fundamen- 
tal Act.—The labor charter approved on 
April 21, 1927. 

Corporative Action.—Elaboration of 
standard rules of employment in banking 
institutions. Collective labor contract 
containing standard rules for discipline of 
labor, the principle of co-operation, discip- 
linary sanctions, provisions concerning 
personal rights. Constitution of the Cor- 
porative Executive Committee for regula- 
tion of prices, production costs and sal- 
aries, draft of corporative and organic 
statute within public administraton with 
a view to unifying the policies of the 
Fascist State. 

Ministry of Colonies—Libyan Col- 
onies.—Organic rules for the functioning 
of the governments of the Libyan colonies. 
After repeal of the statutes of 1919 and 
suppression of the parliaments, a govern- 
ment council and a general consultative 
assembly (Consulta Generale) were created 
and the financial autonomy of both col- 
onies was confirmed. By a royal decree 
which is now on the eve of approval, the 
legal rules for concessions of the State 
domain to municipalities and colonists in 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica will be fixed, leav- 
ing a large measure of autonomy to the 
local governments. 

The study of the exploitation of great 
salt deposits in Carenza, capable of pro- 
ducing 400,000 tons, has been begun. In 
Tripoli systematic experiments on an in- 
dustrial scale have been conducted in con- 
nection with the extraction of sodium 
and magnesium salts from the saliferous 
basins of Pisida (Bu Chammasse). These 
saliferous basins will yield 10,000 tons of 
magnesium chloride and 600,000 tons of 
sodium chloride. 

In the year V road constructions were 
particularly important in Tripoli, which 
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already possesses 3,000 kilometers of 
roads ; 1,000 kilometers being built on nat- 
ural and 2,000 kilometers on artificial 
foundations. In Cyrenaica the road be- 
tween Benghazi and Barca (108 km.) has 
been completed and other roads, notably 
Barea-Cyrene (120 km.) and Derna- 
Cyrene (90 km.), have been started, all 
of these roads being constructed on artifi- 
cial foundations. Furthermore, many 
truck and caravan routes have been put 
in proper condition. The first section of 
the railway, which will run from Aziza 
over the Jebel, has been contracted for. 
Presidency of the Council_—Reorganiza- 
tion of the “Dopolavorao.” Constitution 
of the National Organization “Balilla.” 
Provisions in favor of the National Fascist 
Institute of Culture. Provisions cencern- 
ing the functioning of the national in- 
stitution “L’Italica.” Disciplinary regu- 
lation governing the use of the Fascist 
Lictorial Emblem. Provisions in regard 
to the functions of the Italian Naval 
League. Establishment of Lictorial rec- 
reation and sport grounds. Complete 
regulation of the statute governing right 
of succession in the Italian nobility. 
Mimstry of War.—Application of the 
new statute of the royal army, established 
by law of March 11, 1926. Formation of 
the new territorial army corps of Ales- 
sandria. Formation of a new territorial 
army corps (Udine). New regulations in 
regard to the technical service in the ar- 
tillery ; institution of a service of special- 
ists in the engineers’ corps; new statute 
concerning the command of the general 
staff corps. Reorganization (organization 
and instruction) of the officers’ corps of 
the royal army by application of the new 
laws of March 11, 1926, numbers 396 and 
398, regulating respectively the status and 
promotion of officers. Exclusive authority 
of the law on recruitment of the royal 
army approved by royal decree of August 
5, 1927. Gradual introduction of new 
army equipment. Reorganization of sup- 
ply of materials for artillery, engineer, and 
automobile services. Constitution of the 
“Union of Pensioned Officers of Italy.” 
Mimstry of the Navy.—Order for con- 
struction of four scouting ships of 5,500 
tons and of five submarines of 850 tons. 
Addition to the colonial radio-telegraphic 
system of high power stations for short 
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and long waves; the radio stations of all 
great and small men-of-war were refitted 
and improved. Reform of the statute of 
the Royal Naval Academy. Under the 
direction of the office of the chief of the 
naval general staff, great impulse has been 
given to the consolidation and instruction 
of the fleet and its personnel in all 
branches of naval warfare. 

Ministry of Aéronautics—New organ- 
ization which gives the royal air force 
greater power in aérial warfare. The 
necessary program of improvements has 
been prepared. Enactment of provisions 
relating to the formation of an air force 
reserve and to pre-military aéronautical 
instruction. Rules regarding recruitment 
and treatment of noncommissinoer officers 
and troops of the royal air force. Estab- 
lishment of schools for pilots. 

Ministry of Finance.—Issue of the 
Lictor Loan of November, 1926. Institu- 
tion of the Office of Amortization of the 
Public Debt. Tax reductions amounting 
to about 1,000 million lire. Establish- 
ment of a society for production of natural 
fertilizers. Reorganization of the Na- 
tional Institute of Exchange. Guaranty 
of credits to exporters. Disciplinary reg- 
ulations of commerce and commercial 
bonds. Amalgamation of the autonomous 
bank for mining credits of Sicily with 
the Bank of Sicily. New statute of the 
Bank of Naples. 

Ministry of Justice——Law of November 
25, 1926, for the defense of the State. 
Law concerning the Lictorial Fasces as 
emblem of the State. Establishment of 
a Court of Appeal in Rodi. Provisions 
for the Italianization of the names of the 
new provinces. Law on rents and expul- 
sion of tenants. Rules and regulations 
for the exercise of professions. Reorgan- 
ization of prisons and improvement of 
agricultural and industrial penitentiary 
colonies. Reform of all codes, which will 
be completed in the year VI. 

Ministry of Communications.—Intro- 
duction of electric traction for all pas- 
senger and freight traffic on the Spezia- 
Leghorn line. The Ministry authorizes 
the administration of the State railways 
to buy and build, up to a cost of 80 mil- 
lion lire, cheap houses to be rented to 
railway workers. The management of the 
“Providence’ society’s food section is 
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charged with selling its merchandise to all 
State employees. Speeding up the estab- 
lishment of the State hydro-electric gen- 
erating station in Pavane, which is des- 
tined to supply energy for electric traffic 
on the line Bologna-Pistoria-Florence. 
Speeding up the introduction of electric 
traction on the section Bologna-Florence. 
Reduction of freight rates. Reduction of 
accessory fees on freight. Opening of the 
straight railway line between Rome and 
Naples. Speeding up the introduction of 
electric traction on the section Pozzuoli- 


Solfatara-Villa Literno. Establishment 
of free ports. Submarine cable Anzio- 
Barcelona-Malaga. New radio station 


Rome-Torrenuova. Inauguration of the 
railway station in Forli. 

Mimstry of National Economy.—Es- 
tablishment of provincial offices and 
councils of economy. Provisions for the 
development of grain cultivation. Ap- 
pointment of itinerant lecturers on agri- 
cultural subjects. Establishment of State 
domain concerns for exploitation of 
forests. Reorganization of agricultural 
credit. Amendment of the law concern- 
ing industrial property. Institution of 
the National Office of Silk Industry. New 
mining law. Establishment of national 
standard for products of fruit cultivation 
destined for export. Law concerning the 
protection of savings. Reorganization of 
the Cooperative Alliance of Turin. Re- 
organization of the National Institute of 
Cooperative Credit. Disciplinary regula- 
tions concerning the flour-mill industry. 
General regulations concerning hygiene of 


labor. 


THE SOVIET ARMY 


| i VIEW of the participation of the 
Soviet Government in the disarma- 
ment discussion in Geneva, the question 
of the strength and character of the Soviet 
army acquires special significance. Ac- 
cording to a “Military Correspondent” of 
the London Times, the strength of the 
Red army is almost equal to that of the 
pre-war imperial army. 

In 1914 the peace establishment of the 
Imperial Russian army amounted to 
1,300,000, all ranks, a number swelled 
during the annual training period by about 


500,000 reservists. Today the Red army, 
including the air arm, has a peace strength 
of about 1,124,000. Of this number, 
562,000 are provided by the regular army 
(including the organized Ogpu (political 
peace) troops) and the remainder by the 
1st Line territorial divisions. It is esti- 
mated that in time of war the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would have at its disposal about 
10,000,000 men between the ages of 18 
and 31, all of whom would have received 
varying degrees of military training. 
But only a limited proportion could be 
armed and equipped. 


Recruitment 


As in imperial days, the army is re- 
cruited by conscription, and the men 
selected for military service are called up 
at the age of 21. But preliminary mili- 
tary training begins at the age of 16, and 
all youths between the ages of 16 and 18 
receive annually 160 hours of drill and 
physical exercises. From the autumn of 
the present year the students in the higher 
educational establishments receive 180 
hours of theoretical training (and in this 
course women students are included) and 
two months’ practical training in camp. 
At the age of 18 pre-conscription training 
begins, and in the following two years 
each youth undergoes a total of ten weeks’ 
military training, the instructors being 
drawn from the army. In the 21st year 
he is medically examined and, according 
to the number which he draws at this 
examination, is allotted to the regular 
army, to the regular cadre of a territorial 
division, to the territorials, or escapes em- 
bodied service altogether. 

The period of service with the regular 
army is five years—two years with the 
colors and three on “leave.” In the air 
force each man serves three years with the 
colors. The territorial army, to which 
many of the men not required by the reg- 
ular army are sent (the remainder go 
straight to the reserve), has a four-year 
period of intermittent color service. After 
the end of the five years of conscript serv- 
ice, men are transferred to the reserve, 
there to remain, with occasional course of 
instruction, until they reach the age of 40. 
Even then the country does not relax its 
rights, and the time-expired reservists are 
transferred to local formations. 
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There are ten military districts (includ- 
ing the Army of the Caucasus) in the 
U. 8. S. R., each under a commander with 
a staff of 800. These commanders are re- 
sponsible for the training and administra- 
tion of all military formations, regular 
and territorial, within the area allotted to 
them. Their districts are subdivided into 
divisional, regimental, and battalion areas 
under commissariats entrusted with the 
duty of registering men, animals, means of 
transport, &c., for military purposes. 

The army is organized into 21 corps 
and three cavalry corps. As a rule, each 
corps has three divisions and the usual 
corps troops, to which is added a gas regi- 
ment. Each infantry division (about 
18,595, all ranks, on war footing) has 
three regiments, each of three battalions— 
artillery, engineers, and signal formations. 
There are in all 69 infantry divisions, 30 
of which are regular formations and the 
rest territorial, and 12 cavalry and Cos- 
sack divisions, one of which is territorial 
(Cossack). New divisions are probably 
in course of formation. 


Automatic Weapons 


The 


(1,683, all 
ranks) is itself a composite body of three 
battalions, with mounted and dismounted 
scouting companies and a close support 
brigade of two three-gun batteries of 


infantry regiment 


76mm. guns. Each regiment has about 
150 machine guns, light machine guns, 
and automatic rifles. 

Cavalry divisions (each with a war es- 
tablishment of 8,500 all ranks) have six 
regiments (each 900 strong, with 16 light 
and 16 heavy machine guns), a mechan- 
ized force, and a cyclist company. A re- 
duction of the number of regiments per 
division to four is under consideration. 

The great number of automatic weapons 
in use in the Red army should be noted. 
The dependence on machine guns implied 
by the numbers supplied to units is ex- 
plained, in part, by the relative inefficiency 
of the Russian soldier in rifle shooting, 
and in part by the inherent difficulties of 
the supply of gun ammunition to troops 
operating, as Soviet troops must, in areas 
lacking the means of communications 
which are found in the territories of the 
other great powers. The decision to in- 
crease the complement of automatic weap- 
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ons gives some proof of the military ability : 


of those controlling the destinies of the © 


Soviet régime. 
Transport is one of the more serious 


problems which those directing the for- a 


tunes of the Red army must face. An 
infantry division has under present condi- 


tions 3,900 vehicles and 9,000 animals and © 


very little mechanical transport. This 
number is greatly in excess of that in any 
other army of the first grade. Measures 
are being taken to provide adequate me- 
chanical transport and much use is being 
made of the Fordson tractor, which has a 
value also as an agricultural implement, 
and can be made, therefore, to serve two 
purposes—one in peace and the other in 
war. 

It is probable that, in the event of war, 
the Soviet Government would decide to 
expand its forces through the territorial 
army. The regular army would be the 
covering force and the cavalry the strik- 
ing force. The territorial army would 
complete its training—with relative rapid- 
ity in view of the system of compulsory 
military education—and would be the 
nucleus from which new divisions would 
be created. 

In addition to the normal troops of the 
red army, there are those controlled by 
the Ogpu. They are a political weapon, 
devised for the suppression of revolution, 
the detection of espionage, the guarding 
of the frontiers, and many other func- 
tions for the protection of the government 
in being. Because of these duties, they 
are treated with special benevolence, are 
trained and equipped with care, and are 
maintained out of grants independent of 
those for the Red army proper. 

The special section—the anti-revolu- 
tionary troops and the arm of protection 
for the Soviet Government—is organized 
as follows: A three-regiment division with 
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one regiment at Leningrad and the other = 


two in Moscow, seven other regiments and 
100 other sections (each of three infantry 
platoons, a machine-gun platoon, and a 
troop of cavalry) distributed throughout 
the country. The majority of the person- 
nel are Communists. The frontier guards 
protect the frontiers and engage in espion- 
age and contra-espionage and the convoy 
troops are employed usually in the escort- 
ing of prisoners. 
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The Air Force 


The air force is an organization apart 
from the Red army, but is under the 
direction of the Commissar for War. Its 
reconstruction began in 1921 and today it 
is attaining some recognizable degree of 
efficiency. Many machines have been pur- 
chased abroad and some have been con- 
structed in Russia. There is a belief that 
Russia will shortly be able to meet her own 
air needs by internal construction. De- 
signs have been purchased from other 
countries, and skilled aéronautical engi- 
neers have accepted service under the 
Soviet Government. Some endeavor is 
made to select special personnel for this 
force, and youths who are sound in their 
Communist principles are drawn from 
secondary schools and undergo special 
courses in the Red Air Normal School. 
There are approximately 90 squadrons of 
12 machines each. Of these about 50 are 
reconnaissance squadrons, 25 are fighting 
squadrons, and the rest bombing. There 
are 14 schools for pilots and observers. 
The most efficient machines are distributed 
along the Russian western front. 

Armored vehicles, including tanks, 
armored cars, and armored trains, are 
under the direction of the inspector of 
artillery and armored forces. Careful 
selection is made of the personnel in order 
that none but professed Communists may 
be recruited into the branch. Each must 
have had initial training in mechanics. 
There are few tanks in the Red army and 
none of them of a modern type. Prepara- 
tions are being made for the equipment of 
tanks with anti-gas devices, and in the 
matter of defense against enemy tanks it 
is proposed tat anti-tank mine fields 
should be laid not only with explosive 
mines, but also with gas mines. 

Gas warfare is regarded as important 
and endeavors are being made to devise 
new gases and to extend the means of 
production. At present there are few gas 
masks in relation to the strength of the 
Red army and only a small proportion of 
these masks are of modern type. It is 
said that during field exercises weak gas 
is discharged in order to accustom the 
troops to its use. As a form of training, 
this method is not popular. Gas officers 
are attached to corps, divisions, and regi- 


ments and each infantry regiment has a 
chemical section. There is a central gas 
school at which courses of training of one 
or two years are given. 


Officers 


There is today a great lack of suit- 
able officers for commissions. The Soviet 
Government, anxious about its own se- 
curity, has a preference for officers and 
non-commissioned officers selected from 
the Communist Party, a preference which 
narrows the source of supply. ‘There are 
many military schools. Among them are 
64 “normal schools,” which take in sol- 
diers or civilians between the ages of 17 
and 23 and educate them to be platoon 
commanders. There is also a senior offi- 
cers’ school for the training of brigade 
commanders and officers of still higher 
rank. The course is so arranged as to fit 
these officers for the command of higher 
formations. The course lasts for nine 
months. The highest school is the Red 
General Staff Academy, with a course of 
three years. At this establishment a 
thorough staff training is given. There is 
also the Military-Political Academy at 
Leningrad, where “military-political work- 
ers” are trained. Graduates are to be able 
to reply to the questions of Red soldiers. 
They must understand the international 
situation and must be able to set a correct 
party course. Their military knowledge 
should be satisfactory and in development 
they should keep pace with the executive 
officers. 

The Red army lacks military matériel. 
There is a plentiful supply of rifles, and 
the means of production are adequate. 
Several types of machine guns and auto- 
matic rifles are in use, but many are badly 
worn, and as yet the supply of new weap- 
ons falls far behind the demand. Divi- 
sional artillery is equipped, as a rule, with 
one type of gun, but the heavy artillery 
has many types, with consequent disad- 
vantages in regard to the supply of am- 
munition. 

The moral of the Red army is good, 
if the state of discipline can be accepted 
as a standard. The Russian soldier has 
not changed his attributes, and his powers 
of stubborn fighting still remain. At the 
same time his qualities in the offensive 
have not increased, and in operations out- 
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side his own country his military enthu- 
siasm might decline rapidly. There are 
signs that the Soviet Government has not 
complete confidence in the loyalty of the 
army to the Soviet régime, and the Ogpu 
troops alone are fully trusted. All the 
available evidence tends to show that, 
though the Red army is a good defensive 
force, it could not wage successful war 
outside Soviet territories, and it is not in 
itself a real threat to the peace of Europe. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE 
BELGIAN CABINET 


ELGIUM has just passed through a 

brief ministerial crisis, which re- 
sulted in a reorganization of the Jaspar 
Cabinet. The crisis was brought on by 
the resignation of the four Socialist min- 
isters, and the new cabinet has been 
formed without Socialist participation. 


The New Jaspar Cabinet 


The Belgian Cabinet fell on November 
21. For some days prior to that there had 
been a great deal of uneasiness in parlia- 
mentary circles in regard to the reorgani- 
zation of the army and the introduction 
by the Socialist Left of a bill to reduce the 
period of military service from ten 
months to six months. At a cabinet meet- 
ing on November 21, the Comte de 
Broqueville, Minister of National Defense, 
made a general statement on the situation 
in connection with army reorganization, 
with particular reference to military 
cadres, the fortifications system, and re- 
duction in the period of service. He 
stated that it was impossible for him to 
introduce at present a bill dealing with 
the period of military service which would 
have the approval of all the ministers, 
and he therefore proposed that the mili- 
tary problem as a whole should be sub- 
mitted to a commission similar to that 
which dealt with the subject in 1920. 

As there was disagreement among the 
ministers in regard to this proposal, it 
was decided that the ministry should re- 
sign. The Socialist ministers were driven 
towards resignation by the growing hos- 
tility of their party to co-operation with 
the Catholics and Liberals. 
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The new Jaspar Cabinet was formed 
two days later. The places of the four 
Socialist ministers was taken by two 
Liberals and two Christian Democrats. 
The program of the new ministry will be 
limited to financial and economic prob- 
lems and to questions connected with the 
army reorganization. The new govern- 
ment will meet Parliament on Tuesday. 
M. de Brouckére has resigned his appoint- 
ment as the Belgian representative on the 
Disarmament Commission at Geneva. 

The members of the Catholic Right in 
the Chamber and the Senate held a meet- 
ing on November 23 to consider the po- 
litical situation, and passed a resolution 
expressing their confidence in the Catholic 
members of the government. The Liberal 
Deputies and Senators have decided to 
support the new ministry, which will have 
a majority in the Chamber of 17 in a 
total of 187 deputies. 


The Causes of the Crisis 


The ministerial crisis which has thus 
been ended has been considered as inevi- 
table for some time past. The Catholic 
and Liberal ministers refused to accept 
the Socialist proposals for the reduction 
of the period of military service from ten 
to six months until such time as the de- 
fense of the country was assured by the 
necessary armaments, fortifications, mili- 
tary cadres, and an adequate recruiting 
organization. 

The Socialist Ministers, bound by party 
decisions, demanded, if not an immediate 
diminution of the period of service to six 
months, at least a promise from the gov- 
ernment that it would be reduced at some 
time in the future. The government could 
not give the promise. The Comte de 
Broqueville, Minister of National Defense, 
had intended to draw up a bill for the 
reorganization of the army, but the Belgian 
general staff, which in 1920 had opposed 
the introduction of ten months as the 
period of military service, definitely de- 
clared that in the present circumstances 
it was impossible to consider a further 
reduction. The Prime Minister, M. Jas- 
par, then proposed that the whole military 
problem should be referred to a commis- 
sion of 21 members, half of whom would 
be selected from members of Parliament 
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concerned with military affairs and the 
other half from the army. This commis- 
sion would have been instructed to report 
to Parliament in the same manner as 
did the 1920 commission. The Socialist 
ministers were unable to accept this pro- 
posal, not for reasons of procedure, but 
for reasons of party tactics, as the Social- 
ist Party had decided recently to begin 
an energetic campaign all over the coun- 
try in favor of the reduction of the 
military service period to six months. 
This was the actual cause of the min- 
isterial crisis. 

The new government will appoint the 
commission and will refer to it the present 
military problem. This commission will 
be asked to carry out its work as quickly 
as possible, but the Minister of National 
Defense will in the meantime introduce 
a bill dealing with military works and 
credits for the purchase of armaments. 
The reference to the commission will cer- 
tainly have the support of the Chamber, 
with the exception of the Socialists and 
the two Communist deputies. The early 
settlement of the crisis was due to M. 
Jaspar’s success in obtaining the support 
of the Catholic Party and the Liberal 
Party. 


DISARMAMENT 


HE Preparatory Commission of the 

Disarmament Conference began its 
fourth session on November 30. At this 
meeting, for the first time, all the great 
powers of the world were represented, in- 
cluding Soviet Russia. It was the Rus- 
sian delegation that provided the sensa- 
tion of the meeting. 


The Russian Proposal 


The Russian proposal, which was made 
by M. Litvinoff, head of the Russian 
delegation, was as follows: 


(a) The dissolution of all land, sea, and 
air forces and the non-admittance of their 
existence in any concealed form whatso- 
ever. 

(b) The destruction of all weapons, mili- 
tary supplies, means of chemical warfare, 
and all other forms of armament and means 
of destruction in the possession of troops 
or military or general stores. 
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(c) The scrapping of all warships and 
military air vessels. 

(d@) The discontinuance of the calling up 
of citizens for military training, either in 
armies or public bodies. 

(e) Legislation for the abolition of mili- 
tary service, either compulsory, voluntary, or 
recruited. 

(f) Legislation prohibiting the calling up 
of trained reserves. 

(g) The destruction of fortresses and 
naval and air bases. 

(h) The scrapping of military plants, fac- 
tories, and war industry plants in general 
industrial works. 

(4) The discontinuance of assigning funds 
for military purposes, both on State budgets 
and those of public bodies. 

(k) The abolition of military, naval, and 
air ministries, the dissolution of general 
staffs and all kinds of military administra- 
tions, departments, and institutions. 

(lt) Legislative prohibition of military 
propaganda, military training of the popu- 
lation, and military education, both by State 
and public bodies. 

(m) Legislative prohibition of the patent- 
ing of all kinds of armaments and means of 
destruction with a view to the removal of 
the incentive to the invention of the same. 

(n) Legislation making the infringement 
of any of the above stipulations a grave 
crime against the State. 

(o) The withdrawal or corresponding al- 
teration of all legislative acts both of na- 
tional and international scope, infringing the 
above stipulations. 

The Soviet Delegation is empowered to 
propose the fulfillment of the above program 
of complete disarmament as soon as the 
respective convention comes into force, in 
order that all necessary measures for the 
destruction of military stores may be com- 
pleted in a year’s time. The Soviet Govern- 
ment considers that the above scheme for 
the execution of complete disarmament is the 
simplest and most conducive to peace. In 
the case of the capitalist States rejecting the 
immediate abolition of standing armies, the 
Soviet, in its desire to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of practical agreement proposes a pro- 
gram of complete disarmament, to be carried 
out simultaneously by all the contracting 
States by gradual stages during a period of 
four years, the first stage to be accomplished 
in the course of the coming year. Under this 
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proposal the national funds freed from war 
budgets are to be employed in each State at 
its own discretion, but exclusively for pro- 
ductive and cultural purposes. 

While insisting upon the views just stated, 
the delegation is, nevertheless, ready to par- 
ticipate in any and every discussion of the 
question of the limitation of armaments 
whenever practical measures really leading 
to disarmament are proposed. The delega- 
tion declares that the Soviet Government 
fully subscribes to the convention on the 
prohibition of the application to military 
purposes of chemical and bacteriological sub- 
stances and processes and expresses its readi- 
ness to sign the convention immediately. 


Replies to the Proposal 


The Russian proposal was discussed by 
several delegates to the conference. The 
first reply came from the French dele- 
gate, M. Paul-Boncour, who pointed out 
that the negotiations for disarmament are 
carried on on the basis of Article 8 of the 
League Covenant, and it would never do 
to swap horses in midstream. For thou- 


sands of years the world has longed for a 
simple solution like that of the Bolshe- 
vists, but the difficulties have to be met 


one by one. The States concerned have 
international engagements and responsi- 
bilities. Even without armaments, small 
nations would be at the mercy of the 
larger, whose populations were more nu- 
merous and whose industrial capacities 
were greater. Soldiers, even when dis- 
banded, would be soldiers still. First of 
all, security must be established, and the 
technical work they are trying to do was 
the first step towards that end. 

Dr. Benesh (Czechoslovakia) explained 
that when they had first studied the busi- 
ness of disarmament, in 1921 and 1922, 
proposals very like the Soviet’s had been 
put forward, but they had found that the 
only way of approach which promised a 
practical result is the technical considera- 
tion of the problem in a scientific spirit. 
It was really time to say that M. Litvinoff’s 
proposals had been before the League in 
its earliest days. 

M. Politis (Greece) added the argu- 
ment that there had not been in history 
an organized society which had been able 
to dispense with force altogether. 
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Committee on Security 


An important feature of the meeting 
was the creation of a Committee on Se- 
curity, the principal object of which is 
the interpretation and possible elaboration 
of certain clauses of the League of Na- 
tions Covenant. The committee consists 
of representatives of the following na- 
tions: The British Empire, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Cuba, Finland, the 
Netherlands, Poland, and Rumania 
(which are the 14 countries represented 
on the Council), and, in addition, Argen- 
tina, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Spain, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Sweden, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Uruguay. These are all the 
nations represented on the Preparatory 
Commission, with the exception of the 
United States and Soviet Russia, both of 
which will probably have observers. 

After discussions lasting several days, 
the commission adjourned for further 
study of the questions on its agenda and 
will meet again in March, 1928. It is ex- 
pected that the plenary Disarmament Con- 
ference will be held during the year 1928. 


POLISH - LITHUANIAN CONFLICT 


N DECEMBER 10, through the in- 

termediary of the League of Nations 
Council, an important step was made in 
the adjustment of a protracted conflict 
between Poland and Lithuania. The two 
Baltic countries had been in “a state of 
war’ for nearly seven years, and although 
there had not been any armed encounter 
the condition of affairs represented a 
source of uncertainty and danger in east- 
ern Europe. The present dispute arose 
over the Lithuanian claim that Lithuanian 
schools have been closed by the Poles in 
the Vilna district, which claim was sub- 
mitted to the League of Nations under 
Article II of the Covenant. Back of this 
dispute, however, is the conflict between 
the two countries over the Vilna question. 


The Vilna Question 


The Vilna question came into existence 
soon after the war, when the Poles oc- 
cupied the Vilna district. Since then both 
Poland and Lithuania have claimed this 
territory, with the Poles in occupation. 
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Ethnographically speaking, according to a 
handbook prepared by the British Foreign 
Office before the Vilna question became 
acute, “there is no doubt that Polish in- 
fluence is strong enough to make the 
Province of Vilna and the northern dis- 
tricts of Grodno form a Polish wedge be- 
tween the Lithuanians on the north and 
the White Russians on the south and east. 
The Poles in the population of the whole 
government of Vilna are probably about 
a quarter of the inhabitants and their 
center is the Vilna (town) district. The 
remaining three-quarters are a mixture of 
White Russians, Lithuanians, and Jews, 
the latter residing exclusively in the 
towns, Vilna especially. The land-owners 
throughout are mainly Polish and of the 
rest the White Russians are much more 
numerous than either Poles or Lithu- 
anians. 

Historically, however, as the London 
correspondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor points out, Vilna has always been 
the headquarters of the Lithuanian na- 
tional movement. In 1905, for instance, 
2,000 Lithuanian delegates assembled at 
Vilna and demanded autonomy for Lith- 
uania. Further back, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, Vilnius, as the 
Lithuanians call it, was the capital of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania, which ac- 
quired great military glory in wars against 
the Teutonic Knights, the Poles and the 
Russians. Later on, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Poland and Lithuania were united 
under a single scepter, which was when 
the Polish infiltration into Vilna took 
place. When Poland, with Lithuania, was 
partitioned, in the eighteenth century, 
however, the Vilna district was kept by 
the Russians outside Russian Poland 
proper. 

In the confused period which followed 
the Bolshevist revolution of November, 
1917, Vilna changed hands about half a 
dozen times, being held sometimes by 
Lithuania, sometimes by Poland, and 
sometimes by the Soviets. The Lithu- 
anian State Council proclaimed the in- 
mt of Lithuania at Vilna on 
February 16, 1918. A year later it was 
captured by the Bolsheviks, from whom 
the Poles took it on April 19, 1919, fore- 
stalling a Lithuanian advance by a few 
days, perhaps hours. 
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Friction between the two rival armies 
rose to such a pitch that the Supreme 
Council at Paris decided to establish a 
demarcation line between them a week 
later. The terms of the settlement were 
not observed and on July 2, another line 
was laid down, giving the Poles appreci- 
ably more territory. A year later, at the 
end of April, 1920, the Poles attacked the 
Soviet Government and captured Kieff, 
capital of the Ukraine, only to be driven 
out again to lose more than they had 
gained, includizg Vilna, which they evac- 
uated on July 15, 1920. 

The town was then occupied by the 
Russians and by them handed over to the 
Lithuanians in accordance with the treaty 
of peace between the two countries signed 
at Moscow on July 12, 1920. 

For a brief three months thereafter the 
Lithuanians held Vilna, their claim to 
which had been recognized by the Allies 
in Paris on December 8, 1919, when Vilna 
was still in the hands of the Poles. 
The Poles, however, protested to the 
League of Nations in September, and as 
there was every prospect of hostilities be- 
tween the two rivals, an allied military 
mission was sent to Vilna to try to keep 
the peace. An armistice was negotiated at 
Suvalki on October 7 and signed by a 
couple of Polish officers on behalf of 
Poland. This left Vilna on the Lith- 
uanian side of the frontier pending a final 
decision. 

But a couple of days later a force of 
Polish “irregulars” under General Zeli- 
gowsky drove the Lithuanians from Vilna, 
which has remained Polish ever sice. The 
Allies recognized the fait accompli on 
March 14, 1923, but their decision has 
never been accepted as final by the Lith- 
uanian Government, which still, as a re- 
sult of the Zeligowsky coup d'état, con- 
siders itself at war with Poland. 


The Present Dispute 


The present dispute arose out of al- 
leged attempts made by the Polish Gov- 
ernment to close Lithuanian schools and 
to remove Lithuanian refugees from the 
Vilna District and scatter them through 


other parts of Poland. Reports of this 
aroused a great deal of excitement in 
Lithuania, which communicated itself to 
Poland and found expression in the 
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Polish press. The feeling in Lithuania 
arose to such a pitch that a mobilization 
was even ordered. In order to avoid an 
outburst of armed activities, both sides 
were persuaded to refer the whole question 
to the League of Nations. The Polish 
Government, in addition to agreeing to 
this, also dispatched a note to all the 
powers, protesting its desire for peace. 
An interesting aspect of the situation 
lies in the fact that Russia also stepped 
into it. The Russian Foreign Office ad- 
dressed a note to the Polish Government, 
in which it warned Poland against any 
aggressive designs upon Lithuania. The 
note stated that “public opinion in the 
Soviet Union is disturbed by the fact that 
there have appeared in the responsible 
Polish papers, without eliciting any de- 
nial from competent quarters, reports that 
the Polish Government has decided upon 
a drastic cutting of the knot of Polish- 
Lithuanian relations.” As to whether 
these reports are well founded or not, the 
Soviet Government does not inquire, but 
it adds: “The Government of the Soviet 
Union, being an immediate neighbor of 
Poland and Lithuania, and by this very 
fact particularly interested in the preser- 
vation of peace in eastern Europe, feels 
itself obliged to call the very special at- 
tention of the Polish Government to the 
immense danger that any attempt that 
may be made by any country whatever 
upon the independence of Lithuania would 
constitute, whatever form it might take.” 


End of the State of War 


The climax of the negotiations in Ge- 
neva at the session of the League Council 
was very dramatic. It is described as fol- 
lows by the Associated Press corre- 
spondent : 

Marshal Pilsudski, Premier of Poland, 
and Augustin Waldemaras, Premier of 
Lithuania, faced each other at the Coun- 
cil meeting, which was held in the office 
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of Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary General 
of the League. 

Before entering the session, the Polish 
delegation said that broad lines had been 
established for the settlement of the dis- 
pute. It said, however, that the exact 
formula had not been found. 

While the Council was deliberating the 
Lithuanian spokesman said that what 
Lithuania really wanted was documents 
signed by the powers and Poland that the 
question of the sovereignty over the Vilna 
District is not settled, and that Lithuania 
had the right to open pourparlers with 
Poland for a definite determination of the 
Lithunian-Polish frontier. 

The spokesman declared that Walde- 
maras was ready to ask for such a docu- 
ment in case the Council pressed him to 
resume diplomatic relations with Poland. 

The crisis in the negotiations occurred 
when Marshal Pilsudski suddenly leaned 
over the table, pointed his finger at the 
Lithuanian Premier and said: 

“T have a definite question to put to 
the honorable representative of Lithuania ; 
is it peace or war?” 

The Lithuanian Premier did not quail 
under the gaze of the Polish marshal. He 
looked Marshal Pilsudski squarely in the 
eye and answered clearly: 

“It is peace.” 

A ripple of applause broke from the 
members of the Council, and when this 
had died down, Marshal Pilsudski de- 
clared: “As it is peace, I no more need 
personally to discuss details of the settle- 
ment, which I leave to my foreign minis- 
ter, Mr. Zaleski. I shall order a Te Deum 
of joy to be sung in all the churches of 
Poland.” 

Marshal Pilsudski then solemnly took 
an engagement before the Council that 
Poland will respect the independence of 
Lithuania, while Mr. Waldemaras under- 
took an engagement that Lithuania does 
not consider herself in a state of war with 
Poland. 
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O OUR request for a statement of 
views as to the next steps in the in- 
terest of international peace, we select the 
following replies: 
From the Chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives : 


My Dear Mp. CALL: 

Peace with all the world and entangling 
alliances with none should be the watchword 
of America. We should quit considering the 
human race as fit only for gun fodder and 
lead them on to the promotion of peace, 
happiness, and good will. 

Sincerely yours, 
MakrTIN D. MADDEN. 


From the Junior Senator from the 
State of Rhode Island: 


My Dear Mr. CALL: 

I have your letter of December 12th, in- 
viting me to submit a short statement for 
publication in your magazine, the ADVOCATE 
oF Peace, and take pleasure in sending you 
the following: 

Any society that will work for peace, even 
for one day, has my best wishes, but when 
a society has worked for 100 years it has my 
most hearty support, and I hope that it will 
continue for another 100 years. 

It has been my experience that when I 
have loaned money to a friend that I have 
lost that friend and made an enemy, and it 
seems to work that same way between na- 
tions. At the present time it is most im- 
portant that these United States should by 
word and deed show that our spirit and 
ideals are those of true friendship to all. 
So at this Christmas season let us renew the 
pledge, peace on earth, good will to men, and 
resolve to carry it out throughout the years. 

Yours very truly, 
Jesse H. METCALF. 


From the leader of the Republicans on 
the floor of the House of Representatives : 


My Dear Mr. Catv: 

In response to your very courteous request 
of December 13, I have dictated a few lines 
for your centennial number symposium. 
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If you think it too militant, throw it in the 
waste basket, but it at least expresses my 
own views. 

If the words “next steps in the interest of 
international peace” imply action or mean a 
new movement of some character, then I am 
not prepared at this time to make even a sug- 


gestion. It seems to me that the cause of 
peace is most surely advanced by a modest, 
friendly attitude on our part and by a steady 
march forward, with as little of ballyhoo 
methods as possible in our progress. The 
development of our means for national de- 
fense especially should be along these lines. 
A failure to keep our army and navy in a 
reasonable state of readiness to perform the 
functions for which they are maintained 
would be inimical to the cause of peace 
equally with swashbuckling demands for 
sudden and immoderate increases in military 
armament. We desire the good will of all 
peoples everywhere. Without excellent rea- 
sons to the contrary, we should assume that 
we have it and act accordingly. Possessing 
the good will of others, we can best serve the 
cause of peace by pursuing a course that 
will prove to all the world our desire to merit 
and retain this good will. 
Very sincerely yours, 
JoHN Q. TILSON. 


From the Junior Senator of Connecti- 
cut: 


Dear Mr. CALL: 

You ask me for my views relative to the 
next steps which ought to be taken in the 
interests of international peace. I cannot 
express my feelings more accurately than by 
repeating the words of the President’s re- 
cent message to Congress, in which he says: 


“While having a due regard for our own 
affairs, the protection of our own rights, and 
the advancement of our own people, we can 
afford to be liberal toward others. Our ex- 
ample has become of great importance in the 
world. It is recognized that we are inde- 
pendent, detached, and can and do take a 
disinterested position in relation to inter- 
national affairs. Our charity embraces the 
earth. Our trade is far-flung. Our financial 
favors are widespread. Those who are peace- 
ful and law-abiding realize that not only 
have they nothing to fear from us, but that 
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they can rely on our moral support. Pro- 
posals for promoting the peace of the world 
will have careful consideration. But we are 
not a people who are always seeking for a 
sign. We know that peace comes from 
honesty and fair dealing, from moderation 
and a generous regard for the rights of 
others. The heart of the nation is more 
important than treaties. A spirit of gen- 
erous consideration is a more certain defense 
than great armaments. We should continue 
to promote peace by our example, and fortify 
it by such international covenants against 
war as we are permitted under our Con- 
stitution to make.” 
Sincerely yours, 
HIRAM BINGHAM. 


From the Junior Senator of Kansas: 


Deak Mr. CALL: 

More than ten years ago we entered the 
war to end war. 

Yet, as this is written, formal announce- 
ment has just been made of a new naval 
building program to involve an expenditure 
over a period of years of more than $800,- 
000,000 by our own country. 

In this time of peace three nations— 
France, Great Britain, and the United 
States—spend not less than one billion dol- 
lars a year for the upbuilding and main- 
tenance of their navies. 

No one will deny that the people of all 
civilized nations are single-minded in their 
horror of war, in their desire to use every 
honorable means to avoid another armed con- 
flict. 

Nevertheless, the melancholy fact is that 
in the nine years that have elapsed since the 
World War ended our own nation has made 
little, if any, real progress on the path to 
enduring peace with other nations. Indeed, 
we are in danger of losing ground, for during 
the year 1928 the Bryan treaties of arbitra- 
tion with France, Great Britain, and Japan 
all expire by their own terms. 

We have put our faith in pious platitudes 
and mere fond hopes of enduring peace. We 
have not taken the first practical steps to 
insure it. We have clung to a belief that 
our geographical position isolated us from 
the troubles of the remainder of the world. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Our isolation ended many years ago. Our 
industrial and agricultural prosperity, the 
comfort and convenience of all our people, 
are largely dependent upon the maintenance 
of peace among other nations, whether we 
will that to be so or not. 
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As the most powerful and secure nation 
in the world, we owe a duty to our own 
people, as well as to those of less fortunate 
nations, to take the initiative in transforming 
mere talk of peace to actual insurance 
against war. 

The way is open to us. We have the in- 
vitation of M. Briand, Foreign Minister of 
France, extended many months ago, to enter 
into negotiations for a treaty that will defi- 
nitely outlaw war. Such a treaty would be 
but the forerunner of many similar treaties 
with and between other nations. 

It is in acceptance of M. Briand’s invita- 
tion that I have introduced in the Senate of 
the United States a resolution declaring the 
policy of the United States to be: 

1. To enter into treaty with France and 
other like-minded nations formally to re- 
nounce war as a means of settlement of in- 
ternational disputes, and to substitute media- 
tion, arbitration, and conciliation. 

2. To regard as an aggressor that nation 
which, having agreed to submit international 
differences to conciliation, arbitration, or 
judicial settlement, begins hostilities without 
having done so; and 

3. To refuse protection to nationals of the 
contracting governments who give aid and 
comfort to an aggressor nation. 

By adoption of the resolution, the President 
will be requested to enter into such negotia- 
tions with France and other nations. 

Mere public sentiment for peace cannot out- 
law war. Action is needed. Adoption of the 
resolution will be the first practical step to- 
ward peace. The time has arrived for defi- 
nite and absolute renunciation of war as a 
legitimate means of settling international 
disputes. The nation to lead in that re- 
nunciation is the United States. 

The responsibility rests on the United 
States Senate. 

ARTHUR CAPPER. 


From one of America’s best-known 
men: 
My Dear Mp. CALL: 

I have your letter of the 9th and enclosure. 

I do not feel that I can give you a well- 
thought-out expression and would prefer, 
therefore, to write you this informal letter, 
with the understanding that I be not quoted 
in the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

Commenting upon your letter to Dr. 
Thwing, there is no question that if war is 
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forced upon this country every patriotic citi- 
zen, including the membership of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, must uphold the hands 
of the government. There can be no argu- 
ment as to that. What we can do as a Peace 
Society must be done before a declaration of 
war is made or actual warfare begun. 

The suggestion made by Mr. Steed, that 
our government pass a resolution that we 
would discontinue all relations, furnishing 
no munitions, funds, and would not have 
communication with any country in the 
world that declared war without first having 
submitted their case to arbitration, either 
through the League of Nations or the World 
Court. appeals to me as one of the ways to 
prevent war, and particularly if it is done 
in co-operation with practically every other 
nation in the world making similar pledges. 

For myself, I am anxious to see some ar- 
rangement worked out which would make it 
unnecessary for any nation in the world to 
act upon the principle that they should have 
a navy “second to none.” This “second to 
none” is likely to be an endless-chain affair, 
the size of any navy being controlled only 
by the amount of money that can be raised, 
and it does seem to me that the effort should 
be one for peace and agreements of mutual 
co-operation and defense, rather than a con- 
test for armaments. 

I can see no objection whatever to our 
having an air force sufficient to control the 
air in this country and its adjacent waters. 

I favor the passage of such legislation as 
would make all our resources, capital and 
individuals at the call of the government. 

I have no suggestions as to the Centennial 
Celebration in Cleveland, other than such 
program as might forward the above. 
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From the President of the American 
Exchange Bank, Pierre, South Dakota: 


Deark Mr. CALL: 


Personally I am more in favor of using 
what influence we may have as against the 
extremely large and excessive expenditures 
by our government for the upbuilding and 
maintenance of our great war machine, the 
army and the navy; a smaller army and a 
smaller or different navy would satisfy me 
better. How much did we really use our 
great battleships during the last great war? 
They soon become obsolete and we use them 
as targets, &c. I would spend more than we 
are spending on aviation, which would be 
the more effective, &c. 

Agitation along these lines is what I ad- 
vocate. 

On the other hand, I stand for 100 per 
cent patriotism and loyalty to our govern- 
ment and all of its enacted laws. 

For defense of home and country, 100 per 
cent. 

Our Society must stand full and always as 
an upholder of such laws as the majority 
have passed after due deliberation, and 
placed upon the books. Respect for law, 
for all law, is my own choice of method of 
advocating peace, the upholding of law. 

I have nothing but contempt and opposi- 
tion for those who try to uphold their own 
personal desires and judgments as proper to 
take the place of duly enacted law. 

Anything [ ever say or write may be 
quoted. I am neither afraid nor ashamed 
of anything I stand for. If it is possible I 
am wrong, I desire more than any one to 
get right. 


Yours faithfully, 
Cuas. L. Hype. 
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DR. ELLERY’S “THE SAVING TRUTH” 
(11,000 P. C.)* 


Reviewed by ETNA McCORMICK 


OWHERE has Newton Ellery’s his- 
torical insight found happier expres- 
sion than in his latest volume, The 
Saving Truth, which was cerebelle- 
graphed¢t to members of the Subliman 
Scientific Society at the fifth magnetic 
cycle yesterday. This history completes 
his mental and spiritual evolutionary 
series and in many ways is the most sig- 
nificant of them all. The theme of the 
book is our species’s narrow escape from 
annihilation. Dr. Ellery graphically pic- 
tures the Super-Primate—the link be- 
tween the Primates and the Presubli- 
men—caught in the trap made by his own 
fierce nature joined to his evolving men- 
tality. 
Dr. Ellery’s excavations on the sites of 
New York and London—those ancient 


Super-Primate holds regarding which so 


many legends have been handed up 
through countless ascenderations to our- 
selves—convince him that the Subliman 
species passed through a dangerous period, 
during which, in spite of a mentality 
highly efficient in dealing with material 
facts, the race had not yet stumbled on 
the truth, obvious to the most atavistic 
of our own day, that individuals or groups 
ultimately prosper least when attempting 
to prosper at the expense of other groups 
and individuals. 

Dr. Ellery suggests that during this 
Super-Primate phase great numbers or- 
ganized themselves into belligerent bands 
for the destruction or exploitation of other 


*P. C. refers to the period of the Cerebelle- 
graph, the formulation of whose laws and 
governing principles was deemed significant 
enough to mark the beginning of a new era. 
It would require volumes fully to discuss the 
evolution of the cerebellegraph. The reader 
is referred to The Fourth Brain and subse- 
quent volumes. 

+During this period the cerebellegraph was 
used for transmitting most ideas. Print was 
seldom employed, except for material which 
might be valuable for future reference. 


hordes of Super-Primates. He even sug- 
gests that within the various groups a 
similar system maintained, and that not 
infrequently less influential members were 
required to die toiling or fighting for the 
material aggrandizement of their oppres- 
sors. The author is further convinced 
that an almost unbelievable proportion of 
the time and energy of the earlier Super- 
Primates was devoted to the production of 
agents of destruction. Certain highly 
complicated machines for hurling projec- 
tiles and certain gaseous bombs unearthed 
near Paris, another Super-Primate city, 
had no connection, he believes, with the 
promotion or betterment of life, but 
rather were dedicated to the forces of 
death and destruction. They were de- 
liberately created, he believes, for the pur- 
pose of wiping out large sections of popu- 
lation, irrespective of the eugenic pos- 
sibilities of those about to be destroyed. 

The author presents the rather startling 
view that during this critical Super-Pri- 
mate phase of the Subliman racial de- 
velopment there existed certain individuals 
whom he designated as Men to differen- 
tiate them from their contemporary 
Super-Primates; that these Men had 
begun to grasp the truth and to distin- 
guish the factors of creation from those 
of destruction ; and that for this they were 
persecuted by their contemporaries, who 
were intent upon maintaining the ancient 
murderous and suicidal policy as the 
established mode. Men increased, Dr. 
Ellery believes, not so much through the 
biological evolution of the species as by 
the weight of the idea. Prophets arose 
who pointed out what every schoolboy of 
today accepts as axiomatic, but which at 
that time were great and profound veri- 
ties with the stamp of novelty upon them. 
False faiths were swept away ; clear think- 
ing became the aim; heaven here was ac- 
cepted as the new Golden Rule. 

Once well started, the new idealism 
swept like liquid fire through the hearts 
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of the more intelligent of the Super- 
Primates. The eager and questioning 
youth of all lands accepted the new doc- 
trines and pledged themselves and their 
lives and all their endeavors to creative- 
ness as opposed to destruction. Thereby 
the race, through both personal endeavor 
and a conscious attention to the problem 
of racial improvement, more and more 
nearly approached the Pre-Subliman type. 

The task was not an easy one. The 
problem of intergroup appreciation had to 
be solved. Strictly differentiated types 
showed a tendency to regard their ideas 
and their racial stock as worthy of pre- 
dominance. At times, Dr. Ellery believes, 
the very desire for heaven here led certain 
groups of late Super-Primates or Pre- 
Men, distinguished by numbers rather 
than by real intelligence, to contemplate 
launching attacks on rival groups. Dr. 
Ellery offers convincing proof that at one 
interval all that had been gained was 
saved only by the appearance of a great 
leader, who was able to demonstrate to the 
conviction of all individuals that an ability 
to appreciate the worth of antithical types 
is the most conclusive evidence of one’s fit- 
ness for survival. 

During this period of evolution—the 
period of evolving Man—service became 
an honor. In the Super-Primate period 
certain false standards regarding honor- 
able and dishonorable employment had 
maintained, but under the newly dis- 
covered truth any work was honorable 
which promoted the realization of the new 
Golden Rule; any activity was dishonor- 
able which delayed this realization. Re- 
sults alone became the test of rightness. 
All the world was consciously toiling up- 
ward toward a finer, gentler, braver, more 
beautiful racial development. All the 
people of the world regarded themselves 
as tenants, passionately determined to 
leave to future tenants bodies, houses, 
lands which were more beautiful, more 
useful, more delightful than any yet 
known. 

Dr. Ellery is not content to paint thus 
emotionally the struggles of the early, 
ugly, afflicted, mentally darkened, suffer- 
ing, toiling Super-Primate species. He 
voices a warning that our beautiful and 
benign race is in one respect inferior to 
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those Pre-Subliman monsters. They were 
swept onward toward the accomplishment 
of the seemingly impossible by the strength 
of their will and the potency of their 
vision. Dr. Ellery urges us to aspire to 
their energy and their altruism. The 
motto of our own eon, he says, should be 
every Subliman a god, for the Subliman 
was created to accomplish the impossible. 

The Saving Truth is an interesting 
book, highly imaginative and almost con- 
vincing. Dr. Ellery’s contentions regard- 
ing the conscious upward climb of the race 
are, of course, not to be questioned. It 
seems a bit far-fetched, however, to rep- 
resent the Super-Primates as ever having 
engaged in the wholesale intergroup de- 
struction he believes once existed. Of 
course, he goes far toward establishing 
the plausibility of his theory by pointing 
out that during the age of the Primates 
life could exist only by struggle and blood- 
shed, and that a million years of conquest 
were in the muscles and nerves of the 
Super-Primates. Even so, however, Dr. 
Ellery’s case seems imperfect. 

The creation of the type of destroyers 
he describes required a high degree of 
mental activity and acumen. It is un- 
thinkable that a species so skilled in me- 
chanical intricacies would fail to grasp 
the simple and fundamental truth that, 
after achieving a modicum of mentality, 
the inhabitants of a planet prosper only 
by helping each other, and suffer and 
decline by working at cross-purposes. 
With the exception of this logical defect— 
a serious one, to be sure—the book is 
superior and should awaken new interest 
regarding our origins. Perhaps the ex- 
perts will busy themselves with an exhaus- 
tive study of the facts or seeming facts 
which inspired Dr. Ellery to his interest- 
ing and stimulating work.* 

*Nore.—Just as I conclude this review, 
news comes of a significant discovery made 
by Dr. Small, of the Battle Creek Excavation 
Expedition. Dr. Small has unearthed a well- 
preserved bit of pressed wood pulp bearing 
the slogan “The food that’s shot from guns.” 
This find, Dr. Small believes, will go far to- 
ward esatblishing his theory that the instru- 
ments for hurling projectiles long distances 
through the air were used in the distribution 


of food, and not, as Dr. Ellery contends, for 
the purpose of intergroup destruction. 
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WOMAN’S WAR FOR PEACE* 


By LADY ASTOR, M. P. 


T HE last time I wrote to you, for I 
am writing mostly to women, I wrote 
on War and Peace. Since then there has 
been not a storm in the teacup, but a 
smash in China. It is hard to understand 
China. I am told that their wars gen- 
erally last a hundred years, and that there 
are very few killed outright. Often it is 
not the people who are killed that matter 
most in wars, but the ones who are left 
to live in a country devastated by war. 

But to my mind the failure of the 
Geneva Conference on the further limita- 
tion of naval armaments is a more serious 
world matter than the war in China. This 
failure is a direct challenge to women— 
not so much the women of the world, for 
that would be simply using words—but to 
the women of the English-speaking na- 
tions and the other democracies where we 
have the vote. 


Most people in America and Britain 
have at some time in their lives said that 
war between our two countries was “un- 
thinkable” or a “crime against civiliza- 


tion.” Yet countries, like human beings, 
disagree, and frequently they quarrel most 
over points of little importance. War is 
the only way at present of deciding clashes 
between our peoples. It will be too late 
to try to find an alternative way of set- 
tling differences when we are in the midst 
of them; when national pride, jealousy, 
suspicion, have blinded us temporarily. 
At the Geneva Conference the United 
States and Britain disagreed—amicably, 
it is true, but yet dangerously. The main 
reason was that the two delegations and 
governments behind them looked at the 
problem from the point of view of what 
might happen in the event of war, instead 
of first of all absolutely ruling out this 
contingency and then thinking how they 
might use their strength to preserve inter- 
national peace and to vindicate interna- 
tional justice. What is to become of our 
civilization if the people of the British 


*Reprinted with permission from the 


January Issue of McCall’s Magazine. 


Empire and the United States dare think 
in.terms of war? It is because I believe § 
that civilization largely depends on us that § 


the failure at Geneva fills me with horror. @ 


The people of the U. S. A. do not want @ 
war any more than the people of Great § 
Britain. But let us face the fact that 
there will often be points which will cre- 
ate differences, misunderstandings, and 
suspicions between them, and that unless 
these two countries can find a way of 
settling international disagreements by 
some other method than war, then war we 
shall have. I face facts, and one of the 
sad facts of life is that people do disagree, 
profoundly. They even quarrel. But in 
enlightened countries people no longer re- 
sort to fists and revolvers. They no longer 
carry arms or learn self-defense. So it 
should be with civilized nations. So it 
must be if we want peace. Mothers must 
declare that war is the greatest failure of 
modern times. Ask the nations of Europe 
what they think about war. Poor devils, 
they have seen so much of war that some 
of them cannot visualize peace. 

The Washington Conference in 1921 
was the greatest event in modern civiliza- 
tion. England, the United States, Japan, 
and France agreed not to build battle- 
ships against each other. America made 
great sacrifices and England gave up her 
position as ruler of the waves. The Big 
Navy Group in America did not like it; 
nor did the Big Navy Group in England. 
Each thought that it was sacrificing too 
much. Perhaps, too, certain business in- 
terests which make money out of building 
ships and preparing steel and other ma- 
terials for ships did not like the results 
achieved or wish to extend them further. 
Mercifully for civilization at that Confer- 
ence we had men like Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Elihu Root, and Senator Lodge, with Lord 
Balfour and Sir Robert Borden, both 
former prime ministers within the British 
Empire. They were accustomed to think- 
ing as statesmen, not as naval experts. 
The Geneva Conference failed largely be- 
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cause the admirals of both countries took 
too leading a part. Navy departments 
exist to win wars and to make sure that 
they win. They would fail as navy de- 
partments and admirals if they did not 
aim at superiority in war time. 

If Great Britain and the U. 8. A. agree 
to settle their differences by some other 
method than fighting, it won’t matter a 
scrap what ships they have. They may 
each have different needs. I think both 
can be trusted not to start a war, and I 
believe that they are the only countries in 
the world to be trusted to stop a war. 

Both the United States and Great 
Britain stand for something good and 
worth while in the world. Each has its 
limitations and weaknesses, no doubt, but 
the world would be infinitely poorer if 
they were interfered with in their chosen 
fields. 

The United States has shown the mod- 
ern world the practical road to democracy. 
She has created the highest standard of 
living for the mass of the people that has 
ever been known. She has been able to 
take millions from all the races of Europe, 
free them of their racial hatreds, and turn 
She 


them into loyal American citizens. 
ought, and can, lead mankind in develop- 
ing the ideas which she has evolved within 


her own boundaries. It would be wholly 
to the disadvantage of the British Com- 
monwealth that this process should be 
hindered. The only thing which could 
hinder it would be war between the two 
English-speaking nations, with the rest of 
the world lined up on either side for what 
they could get out of it. Such a war, 
whichever side was victorious, would in- 
flict immeasurable loss and suffering on 
the United States, would harden—indeed, 
imperil—the liberty of her institutions, 
and impose on her a military tradition 
which it would be very hard to erase. 
Great Britain has done and is doing an 
immensely valuable work in both her sys- 
tem of administering justice and in parlia- 
mentary government. She has fought and 
beaten the great military autocracies of 
the world, one after the other. She has 
given ordered government, economic de- 
velopment, and peace to countless mil- 
lions of politically backward peoples and 
now is steadily training them in self- 
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government. If anyone wants to get some 
idea of what British rule for backward 
peoples means, let him read the remark- 
able book Mother India, just written by 
an American woman, Katherine Mayo. It 
would be wholly to the disadvantage of 
the United States that this work should 
be interrupted or destroyed. 

No question can arise between the 
United States, Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
which would justify settlement by war. 
War is the most hideous, the most un- 
civilized, the most unjust, and the most 
expensive method of settling disputes 
which man has conceived. In the past, 
war has sometimes in some countries been 
necessary in order to prevent still greater 
evil. But, at this epoch and in the future, 
it would be a crime that democracies like 
ours should allow a situation to develop in 
which war was forced on us. 

Nothing is so inevitable as war, if once 
nations drift into competition in arma- 
ments or commercial suspicion and hos- 
tility, if they have not previously vol- 
untarily agreed to rule out war as a 
method of settlement. 

Let America and Britain (and if pos- 
sible also France and Germany) decide to 
rule out war between them. 

I do not pretend to know exactly how 
this outlawry of war is to be effected. 
Some people suggest arbitration. Others 
believe in the ideas embodied in the 
League of Nations or in The Hague Con- 
vention. Mr. Houghton, the American 
Ambassador in London, has made the 
extremely interesting proposal that our 
democracies should not allow their govern- 
ments to declare war upon each other ex- 
cept after a direct popular vote. 

I am not concerned at the moment as 
to the exact method to be followed. I am 
only concerned to point out the supreme 
importance of the issue. The Geneva fail- 
ure is proof that the drift towards war 
has begun once more. Unless we tackle 
the question now, it will become progres- 
sively more difficult to deal with. The 
root of the problem lies in the fact that as 
between nations there are only two ways 
of settling disputes—by peaceful methods 
or by war. We all know how bitter par- 
tisan political spirit can become inside 
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our several countries, only there issues are 
settled by majority vote enforced by the 
machinery of law and violence is pro- 
hibited by the police. Even more violent 
partisan spirit arises between nations from 
time to time, and these differences are 
likely to become more and not less fre- 
quent as time and space are annihilated. 
Only in this case there is no legislature to 
give effect to majority decisions, no court 
with unlimited jurisdiction, no policeman 
to intervene. Today between nations 
there is no redress save war. 

The women must take the lead in this 
crusade against war. I am for equal rights 
between the sexes, but it is obvious that 
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men alone have failed to end war largely 2 


because the appeal of heroism and sacri- © 


fice makes them blind to its hideous wick- 5 


edness. It is women who see most clearly 7 


the horrors and futile madness of war. 
They realize that almost no cause can 
justify the wholesale massacre of their 


own children. Let it be the primary busi- 
ness of our women to decide now that war 7 


shall be ruled out as a method of settling 3 
international disputes, at any rate be- 


tween the most civilized nations of the 7 
world. The time for them to act is not 
tomorrow or next year, but now, for the 


adversary is once more active in the land. || 
The Geneva failure proves it. 3 


ABREAST THE NEW YEAR 


Let us, whatever our origin or creed and regardless 
of our station in life, enter upon this new year with the 
determination to recognize honest differences of opinion 
and to make serious effort to get other peoples’ point of 
view; to credit others with good intentions; to think 
and speak well of others; to ask no privileges for our- 
selves we are not willing to accord to others; and to 
remember that true personal liberty goes hand in hand 


with self-control. 
Percy B. Baxter. 


Piracy used to be tegal, but when made a crime it 
disappeared. The same is true of slavery. Why should 
war, the most stupendous of curses, wear the crown of 


legality ? 
WitiiaM E. Boran. 


A day will come when a cannon shall be exhibited in 
our museums as an instrument of torture is now, and 
men shall marvel that such things can be. 


Victor Huso. 


He who is plenteously provided for from within 


needs but little from without. 
GoETHE. 
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THREE THEORIES OF THE BINDING FORCE 
OF TREATIES 


By THEODORE E. BURTON 


(The following discussion of the binding 
force of treaties was given by Representative 
Theodore E. Burton in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, May 16, 1922. It is regretted 
that the limits of space have made it neces- 
sary to eliminate some portions of the dis- 
cussion.—THE EDITOR.) 


In determining the respective powers of 
the President, acting with the concur- 
rence of the Senate, on the one hand, and 
of the Congress, or the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the other, three distinct 
theories have been advanced: First, this 
treaty-making power is final and binding 
on every subject for negotiation with a 
foreign power. The concurrence of the 
House of Representatives is obligatory, 
and in its essential nature only formal or 
perfunctory. In the language of Justice 


Daniel in a Supreme Court opinion oppos- 
ing this view, it would be a power single, 
universal, engrossing, absolute. Second, 
that it is the right of the House of Rep- 


resentatives to nullify a treaty which con- 
tains provisions which in any way in- 
fringe upon the powers of the House or 
may require its separate action, as in mak- 
ing appropriations or fixing duties upon 
imports, and that this right of confirma- 
tion or rejection is a salutory check upon 
the Executive and the Senate which may 
be exercised at will. Third, that while the 
right of the House to disapprove or nul- 
lify exists, there is, nevertheless, a neces- 
sary comity between the respective de- 
partments of the Government, a binding 
moral obligation, and it would be in viola- 
tion of the established division of powers 
to withhold action; also that the observ- 
ance of good faith in dealing with other 
countries requires that stipulations con- 
tained in any treaty ratified in the man- 
ner prescribed by the Constitution be 
made effectual by action of the House. 

The first view was strenuously main- 
tained by President Washington in a letter 
transmitted to the House of Representa- 
tives March 30, 1796, in response to a 
request for the papers relating to the Jay 
Treaty. In this letter he expressed him- 
self as follows: 


Having been a member of the general con- 
vention and knowing the principles on which 
the Constitution was formed, I have ever 
entertained but one opinion on this subject; 
and from the first establishment of the gov- 
ernment to this moment my conduct has 
exemplified that opinion—that the power of 
making treaties is exclusively vested in the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur; and that every 
treaty so made and promulgated thencefor- 
ward became the law of the land. It is thus 
that the treaty-making power has been un- 
derstood by foreign nations, and in all the 
treaties made with them we have declared 
and they have believed that, when ratified by 
the President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, they became obligatory. In this 
construction of the Constitution every House 
of Representatives has heretofore acquiesced, 
and until the present time not a doubt or 
suspicion has appeared, to my knowledge, 
that this construction was not the true one. 
Nay, they have more than acquiesced, for 
till now, without controverting the obligation 
of such treaties, they have made all the 
requisite provisions for carrying them into 
effect. 


The same contention was supported by 
Alexander Hamilton in a series of letters 
and at other times. Mr. Hamilton as- 
serted that the making of treaties was an 
essential fact incident to the existence of 
a nation ; that its proper prerogatives could 
not be exercised unless complete authority 
was given to some agency of the govern- 
ment to negotiate agreements with other 
countries and included all proper subjects 
of compacts with foreign nations. He 
argued with great force that the conten- 
tion of those who objected to the right of 
the President to make treaties with the 
concurrence of the Senate leads to an ab- 
surdity. Such a principle would interfere 
with the making of treaties of commerce, 
treaties of alliance, and treaties of peace, 
and that on a minute analysis there were 
hardly any treaties which would not in 
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some way clash with these objections, and 
thus the power to make treaties granted in 
such comprehensive and indefinite terms 
and guarded with so much precaution 
would become essentially nugatory. He 
said: 

But the construction which is advanced 
would cause the legislative power to destroy 
the power of making treaties. Moreover, if 
the power of the executive department be in- 
adequate to the making of the several kinds 
of treaties which have been mentioned, there 
is then no power in the government to make 
them, for there is not a syllable in the Consti- 
tution which authorizes either the legislative 
or judiciary departments to make a treaty 
with a foreign nation. And our Constitution 
would then exhibit the ridiculous spectacle 
of a government without a power to make 
treaties with foreign nations, a result as in- 
admissible as it is absurd, since, in fact, our 
Constitution grants the power of making 
treaties in the most explicit and ample terms 
to the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 


The same view was maintained by many 


leading men of that time. Mr. Ellsworth, 
who was later appointed Chief Justice 
and was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention, said: 

The grant of the treaty-making power is in 


these words: “The President, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, shall make 
treaties.” The power goes to all kinds of 
treaties, because no exception is expressed, 
and also because no treaty-making power is 
elsewhere granted to others, and it is not to 
be supposed that the Constitution has omitted 
to vest sufficient power to make all kinds of 
treaties which have been usually made or 
which the existence or interests of the nation 
may require. 


Mr. Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the 
Treasury in President Washington’s ad- 
ministration, under date of March 26, 
1796, wrote: 

The obligations arising from public faith 
when pledged by the representative organ of 
our nation in all foreign concerns, agreeably 
to the mode prescribed by the Constitution, 
are justly and properly declared to be laws. 
The legislative power is bound not to contra- 
vene them; on the contrary, it is bound to 
regard them and give them effect. 
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Chancellor Kent sustained this theory. 
He wrote (vol. 1 of his Commentaries, 
early edition, p. 165): 


If a treaty requires the payment of money 
or any other special act which cannot be 
done without legislation, the treaty is still 
binding on the nation, and it is the duty of 
the nation to pass the necessary laws. If 
that duty is not performed, the result is a 
breach of the treaty by the nation, just as 
much as if the breach had been an affirmative 
act by any other department of the govern- 
ment. Each nation is responsible for the 
right working of the internal system by which 
it distributes its sovereign functions, and as 
foreign nations dealing with it can not be per- 
mitted to interfere with or control these, so 
they are not to be affected or concluded by 
them to their own injury. 


Mr. Caleb Cushing, Attorney General, 
in interpreting a treaty with Great 
Britain, said on February 16, 1854: 

The conventions being a cortract between 
the two nations, duly entered into and rati- 
fied by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, it thereby is a law of the United States 
without any further action by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. No act of Con- 
gress is necessary to create or perfect the 
vinculum juris. The stipulations of the con- 
vention operate as a law to the courts of 
justice, State and Federal; they are of a 
character to operate of themselves as con- 
stitutionally obligatory, without the aid of 
any legislation by Congress. Such is the 
effect of the Constitution of the United 
States. A treaty, it is true, though it be as 
such a portion of the supreme law of the 
land, yet may require the enactment of a 
statute to regulate the details of a process or 
of a right embraced in its stipulations; but 
such necessity, if it exists, does not affect the 
question of the legal force of the treaty per 
se. 1. A treaty constitutionally concluded 
and ratified abrogates whatever law of any 
one of the States may be inconsistent there- 
with. 


So recently as the time when the pay- 
ment of $20,000,000 to Spain under the 
treaty of 1898 was under consideration in 
the House of Representatives, on February 
14, 1899, Mr. Joseph W. Bailey, a very 
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thorough student of the Constitution, 
afterwards Senator, said: 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit this 
proposition to the gentleman from Kentucky. 
The Constitution makes the Senate and the 
President “the government” in the making 
of treaties. Now, when the President and 
the Senate make a treaty with a foreign 
nation, that foreign nation deals with the 
government. The government, as recognized 
by the Constitution, obligates itself to pay 
a given amount of money. That obligation is 
complete. The Constitution itself says that 
the Senate and the President can make the 
treaty, and when made it is the supreme law 
of the land. Every nation in the world has 
a right to deal with us on the ground that 
the Senate and the President constitute our 
government in the making of treaties. 


Mr. Carmack, of Tennessee, afterwards 
Senator; Mr. Henry, of Texas; and Mr. 
Clayton, now a Federal judge, though all 
opposed the treaty, supported the same 
view. 

It was plainly not the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution to require 


legislative approval to insure the validity 


of treaties. On August 23, 1787, Mr. 
Gouverneur Morris moved in the Consti- 
tutional Convention to add to the section 
defining the treaty-making power the 
words— 


but no treaty shall be binding on the United 
States which is not ratified by law. 


In the vote on this proposed amendment 
Pennsylvania alone voted in the affirma- 
tive with North Carolina divided, New 
York and New Hampshire not voting. 
On September 7, James Wilson, of Penn- 
sylvania, having stated that treaties were 
to be the “laws of the land,” moved to in- 
sert, after the words “by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate,’ the 
words “and the House of Representatives,” 
maintaining that “as treaties have the 
operation of laws they ought to have the 
sanction of laws also.” This motion re- 
ceived only the support of his own State 
of Pennsylvania. A proposition that no 
rights acquired by the treaty of peace 
should be ceded without the consent of the 
legislature was not pressed to a vote. 
Also, when a proposed draft of what is 
now clause 15 of section 8, article 1, was 
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reported so as to read: “To execyte the 
laws of the Union, enforce treaties, sup- 
press insurrections, and repel invasions,” 
the words “enforce treaties” were stricken 
out on the suggestion that they were 
superfluous, since treaties were to be laws. 
Mr. Crandall, in his review of the dis- 
cussions in the Convention, concludes: 


From these debates it appears that the 
House was excluded from participation in the 
making of treaties by the framers of the 
Constitution, with the understanding that 
treaties were to have the force of laws. 
(Crandall, p. 48.) 


One argument in favor of limiting con- 
sideration of treaties to the President and 
Senate frequently expressed in the Con- 
vention was the necessity for secrecy and 
dispatch. In the later debates on the rati- 
fication of the Constitution in State con- 
ventions and among the people it was 
taken for granted that the negotiation and 
ratification of treaties was vested exclu- 
sively in the President and the Senate, 
and this fact was one of the principal ob- 
jections to ratification. 

The second, or opposing, theory is to 
the effect that the Constitution, laws 
passed in pursuance thereof, and treaties 
are all upon an equal footing and each 
must be taken into account in determin- 
ing the validity of a treaty. These three 
fundamental features relating to govern- 
mental action constitute, as it has been 
termed, a trinity. Attention is called to 
the fact that a statute may nullify a treaty 
and a treaty may nullify a statute, the 
one last ratified or enacted becoming bind- 
ing. Under this theory, in order that a 
treaty may become operative, it must have 
the support of Congress if any action is 
contemplated upon which the legislative 
branch has power to act, such as the rais- 
ing of revenue or the making of appro- 
priations, control of the territory or prop- 
erty of the United States, regulations 
relating to commerce, provisions pertain- 
ing to the Army and Navy—in fact, upon 
any subject on which Congress has au- 
thority to legislate. This means practi- 
cally the House of Representatives, as the 
approval of the Senate may be taken for 
granted if two-thirds of the Members 
present have already advised ratification. 
Foreign nations, it is alleged, must be 
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held to understand the limitations upon 
the treaty-making power as interpreted 
under the Constitution, and while the 
failure to comply may create international 
complications—indeed, may even lead to 
war—the agreement is not binding upon 
the people of the United States until the 
necessary action has been taken by Con- 
gress. There is also the argument that 
certain forms of legislative action, as in 
the case of the levying of duties, must 
originate in the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Jefferson was a supporter of this view. 
Perhaps the best statement of his opinions 
may be found in a letter to James Monroe 
of March 21, 1796, in which he says: 


We conceive the constitutional doctrine to 
be that though the President and Senate 
have the general power of making treaties, 
yet whenever they include in a treaty mat- 
ters confided by the Constitution to the three 
branches of legislature, an act of legislation 
will be requisite to confirm these articles, 
and that the House of Representatives, as 
one branch of the legislature, are perfectly 
free to pass the act or to refuse it, governing 
themselves by their own judgment whether it 
is for the good of their constituents to let 
the treaty go into effect or not. On the prece- 
dent now to be set will depend the future 
construction of our Constitution and whether 
the powers of legislation shall be transferred 
from the President, Senate, and House of 
Representatives to the President and Senate, 
and Piarningo or any other Indian, Algerine, 
or other chief. 


This differs somewhat from an earlier 
expression of his recorded in the Anas 
under date of April 9, 1792, which was 
as follows: 


The President has wished to redeem our 
captives at Algiers and to make peace with 
them on paying an annual tribute. The Sen- 
ate were willing to approve this, but unwill- 
ing to have the lower House applied to pre- 
viously to furnish money; they wished the 
President to take the money from the Treas- 
ury, or open a loan for it. * * * He 
asked me if the treaty stipulating a sum and 
ratified by him, with the advice of the Senate, 
would not be good under the Constitution and 
obligatory on the Representatives to furnish 
the money. I answered it certainly would 
and that it would be the duty of the Repre- 
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sentatives to raise the money; but that they 
might decline to do what was their duty, and 
I thought it might be incautious to commit 
himself by a ratification with a foreign na.” 
tion, where he might be left in the lurch in/ 
the execution; it was possible, too, to con- 
ceive a treaty which it would not be their! 
duty to provide for. 4 


He was violently opposed to the Jay 
Treaty and used the strongest expressions/§ 
against the treaty-making power while it) 
was under consideration. 

In a letter to Madison, of March 1 
1796, he writes: 

The objects on which the President an 
Senate may exclusively act by treaty a 
much reduced, but the field in which the 
may act, with the sanction of the Legisla 
ture, is large enough, and I see no harm i 
rendering their sanction necessary and no i 
much harm in annihilating the whole treaty-~ 
making power except as to making peace 


In a message to the Congress in 1803, 
stating that a treaty had been concluded 
with France for the cession of Louisiana 
Mr. Jefferson conceded that action by the? 
House and Senate was necessary for they 
fulfillment of the treaty in this language: 

You will observe that some important com> 
ditions can not be carried into execution but” 
with the aid of the Legislature and that time” 
presses a decision on them without delay. 


Another expression by Mr. Jefferson 
was on the occasion of a treaty with ay 
Indian tribe for the acquisition of lands 
for which a consideration was to be paid 
He said: 

As the stipulations in this treaty also in 
volve matters within the competence of bot) 
Houses only, it will be laid before Congres 
as soon as the Senate shall have advised 
its ratification. 


Mr. Calhoun while a Member of the 
House of Represenatives concurred in th 
same view. In a debate in January, 1816 
he said: 

To talk of the right of this House 
sanction treaties and at the same time t 
assert that it is under a moral obligation n@ 
to withhold that sanction is a solecism. 4% 
sound mind that understands the terms 
possibly assent to it. I would caution 
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House, while it is extending its powers to 
cases which I believe do not belong to it, to 
take care lest it lose its substantial and un- 
doubted power. I would put it on its guard 
against the dangerous doctrine that it can 
in any case become a mere registering body. 

The treaty-making power has many 
and powerful limits, and it will be found, 
when I come to discuss what those limits are, 
that it can not destroy the Constitution, or 
our personal liberty, or involve us, without 
the assent of this House, in war or grant 
away our money. 


But as Secretary of State in 1844, when 
a commercial treaty had been negotiated 
with the German States in 1843 and the 
Senate committee reported adversely on 
the ground of “want of constitutional com- 
petency” to make it, Mr. Calhoun thus 
commented on this action: 

If this be a true view of the treaty-making 
* power it may be truly said that its exercise 
has been one continual series of habitual and 
uninterrupted infringements of the Consti- 
tution. From the beginning, and throughout 
the whole existence of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it has been exercised constantly on 
commerce, navigation, and other delegated 
powers. 


In treating of necessary appropriations 
he said: 

It—the power—is expressly delegated to 
Congress, and yet scarcely a treaty has been 
made of any importance which does not stipu- 
late for the payment of money. 


Mr. Clay, in a discussion on a treaty 
relating to a boundary between Louisiana 
and Mexico, in 1820, expressed himself 
very vigorously against the binding power 
of treaties without the concurrence of the 
House. He said: 

The Constitution of the United States has 
not defined the precise limits of that power, 
because from the nature of it they could not 
be presented. It appears to me, however, 
that no safe American statesman will assign 
to it a boundless scope. If the con- 
currence of this House be not necessary in 
the cases asserted, if there be no restriction 
upon the power I am considering, it may draw 
to itself and absorb the whole power of the 
government. To contract alliances, to stipu- 
late for raising troops to be employed in a 
common war about to be waged, to grant 
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subsidies, even to introduce foreign troops 
within the bosom of the country, are not in- 
frequent instances of the exercise of this 
power ; and if in all such cases the honor and 
faith of the nation are committed by the 
exclusive act of the President and Senate, the 
melancholy duty alone might be left to Cen- 
gress of recording the ruin of the Republic. 


Mr. Blaine, on the occasion of a claim 
by the Chinese Government for indemnity 
under treaty provisions for Chinese killed 
within the jurisdiction of one of the 
States, said in a letter to the Chinese 
minister : 


Your observations to the effect that treaties 

form a part of the supreme law of the land 
equally with the Constitution of the United 
States is evidently based on a misconception 
of the true nature of the Constitution. 
Such is the language of the Constitution, but 
it must be observed that the treaty, no less 
than the statute law, must be made in con- 
formity with the Constitution, and were a 
provision in either treaty or a law found to 
contravene the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, such provision must give way to the 
superior force of the Constitution, which is 
the organic law of the Republic, binding alike 
on the government and the nation. 


Judge Cooley, in his work on Principles 
of Constitutional Law, said: 

The Constitution imposes no restriction 
upon this power, but it is subject to the im- 
plied restriction that nothing can be done 
under it which changes the Constitution of 
the country, or robs a department of the 
government or any of the States of its con- 
stitutional authority. 


Perhaps the most extreme statement as- 
serting the limitations on the treaty-mak- 
ing power of the President and the Senate 
is contained in an article by a German 
publicist, Prof. Ernest Meier, of the Uni- 
versity of Halle, as follows: 

Congress has under the Constitution the 
right to lay taxes and imposts, as well as to 
regulate foreign trade, but the President and 
Senate, if the treaty-making power be re- 
garded as absolute, would be able to evade 
this limitation by adopting treaties which 
compel Congress to destroy its whole tariff 
system. According to the Constitution, Con- 
gress has the right to determine questions of 
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naturalization, of patents, and of copyright. 
Yet, according to the view here contested, the 
President and Senate by a treaty could on 
these important questions utterly destroy the 
legislative capacity of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Constitution gives Congress 
the control of the army. Participation in 
this control would be snatched from the 
House of Representatives by a treaty with 
a foreign power by which the United States 
would bind itself to keep in the field an army 
of a particular size. The Constitution gives 
Congress the right of declaring war; this 
right would be illusory if the President and 
Senate could by a treaty launch the country 
into a foreign war. The power of borrowing 
money on the credit of the United States re- 
sides in Congress; this power would cease to 
exist if the President and Senate could by 
treaty bind the country to the borrowing of 
foreign funds. By the Constitution “no 
money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but 
in consequence of appropriations made by 
law”; but this limitation would cease to exiSt 
if by a treaty the United States could be 
bound to pay money to a foreign power. 

Congress would cease to be the law- 
making power as is prescribed by the Con- 
stitution; the law-making power would be 
the President and the Senate. Such a condi- 
tion would become the more dangerous from 
the fact that treaties so adopted being on 
this particular hypothesis superior to legisla- 
tion, would continue in force until superseded 
by other treaties. Not only, therefore, would 
a Congress consisting of two Houses be made 
to give way to an oligarchy of President and 
Senate, but the decrees of this oligarchy 
when once made could only be changed by 
concurrence of President and of senatorial 
majority of two-thirds. 


Professor von Holst, in his work en- 
titled “Constitutional Law of the United 
States,” says: 


As to the extent of the treaty-making power 
the Constitution says nothing, but it evi- 
dently can not be unlimited. The power ex- 
ists only under the Constitution, and every 
treaty stipulation inconsistent with a provi- 
sion of the Constitution is therefore inad- 
missible and according to constitutional law 
ipso facto null and void. 


According to the third theory, while it 
is conceded that the House of Representa- 
tives can refuse to render operative the 
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provisions of a treaty, it is nevertheless 
maintained that there is a moral obliga- 
tion to do so. The treaty is in the inter- 
national forum a binding agreement, and 
every consideration of good faith requires 
its fulfillment. On this subject at the 
time of the conference between the Presi- 
dent and the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the Senate on August 19, 1919, | 
President Wilson contended that Article 7 
10 of the Versailles Treaty constituted a © 
very grave and solemn moral obligation. % 
He said: 


It is a moral, not a legal, obligation. 


When asked by Senator Knox if in case 
of external aggression against some power 
which could not be repelled except by 
force of arms we would be under any 
legal obligation to participate, he an- 
swered : 


No, sir; but we would be under an abso- 
lutely compelling moral obligation. 


Senator — late President — Harding 
asked him as to the scope of the obliga- 
tions proposed to be incurred, and Presi- 
dent Wilson replied : 


There is a national good conscience in such 
a matter. Now, a moral obligation 
is of course superior to a legal obligation, 
and, if I may say so, has a greater binding 
force. 


And during the presidential campaign 
of 1920 President Harding said, in speak- 
ing of the right to refuse to perform a 
treaty obligation : 


Technically, of course— 


Congress— 


could do so. Morally, with equal certainty, it 
could not do so, nor would it ever do so. The 
American people would never permit a re 
pudiation of a debt of honor. No Congress 
would ever dare make this nation appear as 
a welcher, as it would appear and would be 
in such an event before the eyes of the world. 


Judge Cooley, when asserting that the 
House of Representatives may in its dis- 
cretion at any time refuse to give assent to 
legislation necessary to give a treaty effect, 
adds: 
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This would be an extreme measure, but it 
is conceivable that a case might arise in 
which a resort to it would be justified. 


The facts which militate against the un- 
qualified admission of the first theory are 
perfectly plain. There are three depart- 
ments in the Federal Government. There 
are two legislative bodies. In the per- 
formance of the conditions of a treaty 
action by the House in numerous cases 
is essential. That action may be withheld. 
The different legislative bodies or the de- 
partments of the government may clash, 
but the question arises whether the omis- 
sion or refusal of the House to act differs 
from failure to act by an official or by 
Congress in other activities of the govern- 
ment: The President after the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty might decide not to carry 
it out. It is conceivable he might omit 
to enforce a law passed by Congress. 

President Jackson is said to have re- 
marked of a decision of the Supreme 
Court: 


John Marshall has,made a decision, now 
let him enforce it 


Congress might refuse to make appro- 
priations for the established salaries of 
Federal officials, or might decline to take 
action in pursuance of the laws of the 
land. Committees of the House such as 
those on naval or military affairs might 
recommend substantive legislation which 
afterwards would become law, and the 
Committee on Apropriations might post- 
pone or refuse the insertion of the neces- 
sary amounts in appropriation bills. The 
whole theory of the machinery of gov- 
ernment contemplates the possibility of 
failure in co-operation, or in the per- 
formance of duties by different organs of 
the government. That, however, does not 
render laws or treaties less obligatory, and 
it must be reiterated that there are no 
obligations of a higher type than those 
which pertain to our relations with other 
countries. 

Acceptance of the second theory is 
equally out of the question as contrary to 
the intention of the framers of the Con- 
stitution and as creating a situation which 
would hopelessly embarrass us in our 
foreign relations. Stated briefly, there is, 
in the enforcement of treaties, a possible 
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conflict between international and mu- 
nicipal law. Which shall prevail? Opin- 
ions expressed upon this subject have not 
been free from confusion. But if we 
expect to maintain good faith in our deal- 
ings with other nations and to secure the 
fulfillment of promises made by them, 
every consideration of national interest as 
well as of national honor demands strict 
compliance with agreements or treaties 
made in conformity with the provisions 
of the Constitution. 

The question of the function of the 
House of Representatives in passing upon 
treaties has been repeatedly under discus- 
sion. The first instance was on the oc- 
casion of the Jay Treaty. This treaty 
was held to require action by Congress 
and on March 24, 1796, a resolution was 
carried by a vote of 62 to 37 requesting 
President Washington to lay before the 
House copies of the instructions to the 
minister who had negotiated the treaty 
with Great Britain, together with the cor- 
respondence and other documents relating 
thereto. President Washington on the 
30th of March, 1796, in the message from 
which quotation has already been made, 
declined and a heated debate ensued. Two 
resolutions were voted upon, one to the 
effect that the treaty was highly objection- 
able and another that it was objectionable. 
The vote on both of these was a tie, 48 to 
48 and 49 to 49, respectively, the deciding 
vote being cast against the resolutions by 
the Speaker. A resolution to carry the 
treaty into effect was passed by a vote of 
51 to 48. 

In 1803, when Mr. Jefferson transmit- 
ted his message asking for an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of Louisiana, a 
similar resolution asking for papers were 
adopted. There was a difference in party 
alignment in the support and opposition 
to this resolution. It was rejected. Simi- 
lar discussion occurred upon the commer- 
cial treaty of 1815 with Great Britain. 
Among other provisions, this treaty abol- 
ished discriminating duties. It was con- 
tended that no commercial regulation 
could be made by treaty without the con- 
currence of Congress. 

After the purchase of Alaska in 1867, 
which required a payment of $7,200,000 
in gold, there was opposition to making 
the appropriation on two grounds; first, 
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that the Territory was worthless and it 
was a waste of money, and, second, that 
the treaty for the acquisition should not 
have been enacted without the action of 
the House. This led to a conference re- 
port, the House asserting its rights in the 
premises, and the Senate finally made the 
concession that under some circumstances 
treaty stipulations can not be carried into 
full force and effect until the House shall 
take action. 

Again, in 1887 the question was before 
the House of Representatives upon the 
question of an extension by a later treaty 
of the reciprocity treaty of 1875 with the 
Hawaiian Islands, which provided for the 
free importation of rice, unrefined sugar, 
and other products. The first treaty was 
not to take effect until a law to carry it 
into operation should be passed by Con- 
gress. The second omitted this provision. 
A very able report was prepared on this 
subject by Mr. J. Randolph Tucker, which 
is printed as Report No. 4177, Forty-ninth 
Congress, second session. This is monu- 
mental in scholarship and strength of rea- 
soning, and sets forth as clearly as any 
document the arguments favoring the 
necessary concurrence of the House of 
Representatives in treaties whenever modi- 
fication of duties, appropriations, or sup- 
plemental legislation are required. 

The appropriation of $20,000,000 for 
the purchase of the Philippines in the 
treaty with Spain, which was ratified by 
the Senate on February 6, 1899, was 
adopted, and but slight opposition arose. 
Another treaty of recent date, under 
which the amount promised was appro- 
priated without substantial opposition in 
the House, was that of November 18, 1903, 
with Panama. This treaty contained an 
agreement that $10,000,000 should be 
paid for the necessary rights acquired for 
the building of the canal and for further 
payments of $250,000 per annum begin- 
ning nine years later. These later pay- 
ments have been appropriated without 
question. A substantial argument for the 
binding force of treaties is found in this 
provision for deferred installments of 
$250,000 per year. How could Congress 
have appropriated for these installments 
in advance? On the other hand, such a 
provision was an essential part of the 
treaty. Very recently the treaty with 
Colombia, involving the appropriation of 
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$20,000,000, was regarded as conclusive, 
and no objection was made in the House 
to an appropriation of $5,000,000 for the 
first payment required. 

It has been said that every President 
from John Adams down to date, in 
treaties requiring appropriations, has 
asked Congress for action, but the ques- 
tion may well be raised whether messages 
asking for appropriations have been in 
the nature of a request or of an injunction 
to perform a duty. 

President Johnson, in notifying Con- 
gress of the treaty for the purchase of 
Alaska, said, in a message of July 6, 1867: 

The attention of Congress is invited to the 
subject of an appropriation for this payment. 


And President Grant, in a message on 
the 8th of March, 1870, transmitted a 
communication from the Secretary of the 
Interior relative to what he termed the 
obligation of Congress to make the neces- 
sary appropriations to carry out the Indian 
treaties made by what is known as the 
Peace Commission of 1867. Mr. Crandall 
in his work on treaties, page 179, enu- 
merates some 30 treaties carrying appro- 
priations, all of which have been ap- 
proved by the House. He adds that in no 
case has the necessary amount been re- 
fused, and that since 1868 little question 
has been raised. In fact, there has never 
been a failure to pass the necessary legis- 
lation. 

It will be seen from these facts that in 
recent years the authority of the President 
and the Senate in the making of treaties 
has aroused little question. 

Another class of treaties should be 
named in which a condition has been in- 
serted in the treaty itself to the effect that 
duties should not be changed without the 
concurrence of Congress. There is a 
considerable number of these. They cre- 
ate a condition, and notice is given to 
foreign countries that the agreement is 
not binding until Congress acts. In this 
regard there has been a marked difference 
between treaties relating to duties and 
those which require appropriations. In 
almost every treaty, beginning in 1854, 
with the treaty with Great Britain for 
reciprocity with Canada, followed by that 
with Hawaii in 1875, and then by the 
treaty with Cuba in 1902, in all of which 
there were regulations as to duties, the 
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provision is inserted that the treaty must 
be aproved by Congress or by the appro- 

riate authorities. Section 3 of the 
tariff act of 1897 authorized the President 
to enter into reciprocal commercial con- 
ventions with other countries. The pro- 
posed reciprocity treaty with Canada in 
1911, which failed because of the non- 
concurrence of Canada, was submitted to 
the Congress for approval. 


Some Judicial Decisions Would Seem to 
Limit the Binding Force of Treaties 


As regards action by the Supreme 
Court, it must be understood that the 
judiciary have to do merely with interpre- 
tations in accordance with the action of 
the legislative and executive departments 
of the United States. With the question 
of observance of good faith they have 
nothing to do. This fact was most clearly 
stated in what is called the Cherokee To- 
bacco case (11 Wall., pp. 616, 620, and 
621), to the effect that an act of Congress 
may supersede a prior treaty and a treaty 
may supersede a prior act of Congress. 
This was a very strong case. A treaty 
with the Cherokee Nation exempted the 
produce of the farmers from taxation. 
Afterwards an internal-revenue tax was 
levied on tobacco, and it was held not 
only that the law imposing the tax applied 
to the Cherokee Nation but that it an- 
nulled the previous treaty. The treaty 
was made in 1866 and the act levying the 
tax was passed in 1868. 

As a result of its distinctive position 
the Supreme Court has repeatedly stated 
that treaties must be in accordance with 
the Constitution, and while as regards pri- 
vate rights of individuals under treaties 
it has frequently asserted that their con- 
struction is the peculiar province of the 
judiciary, the court has limited its deci- 
sions upon political questions. The gen- 
eral scope of the treaty-making power 
from the standpoint of the judiciary is no- 
where better stated than by Chief Justice 
Marshall in the case of Foster v. Neilson 
(2 Peters, 233, 314) : 


A treaty is in its nature a contract be- 
tween two nations, not a legislative act. It 
does not generally effect, of itself, the object 
to be accomplished, especially so far as its 
operation is infraterritorial, but is carried 
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into execution by the sovereign power of the 
respective parties to the instrument. 

In the United States a different principle 
is established. Our Constitution declares a 
treaty to be the law of the land. It is, conse- 
quently, to be regarded in courts of justice 
as equivalent to an act of the legislature 
whenever it operates of itself without the aid 
of any legislative provision. But when the 
terms of the stipulation import a contract, 
when either of the parties engages to perform 
a particular act, the treaty addresses itself 
to the political, not the judicial, department ; 
and the legislature must execute the contract 
before it can become a rule for the court. 


It has been asserted by the Supreme 
Court, as in United States v. Arredondo 
(6 Peters, 691), that a treaty is in its 
nature a contract between two nations and 
the legislature must execute the contract 
before it can become a rule for the court. 

That treaties are subject to such acts as 
Congress may pass for the enforcement, 
modification, or repeal is maintained in 
Edye v. Robertson (112 U. 8. 580), in 
which last case Justice Miller says: 


The Constitution gives it— 


A treaty— 


no superiority over an act of Congress... 
nor is there anything in its essential char- 
acter, or in the branches of the government by 
which the treaty is made, which gives it this 
superior sanctity. A treaty is made by the 
President and Senate. Statutes are made by 
the President, the Senate, and the House of 
Representatives. 


On this subject Justice Field says in 
One hundred and thirty-third United 
States, 266, 267— 


The treaty power, as expressed in the Con- 
stitution, is in terms unlimited except by 
those restraints which are found in that in- 
strument against the action of the govern- 
ment or of its departments, and those arising 
from the nature of the government itself and 
that of the States. It would not be contended 
that it extends so far as to authorize what 
the Constitution forbids, or a change in the 
character of the government or in that of 
one of the States, or a cession of any portion 
of the territory of the latter without its con- 
sent. But with these exceptions, it is not 
perceived that there is any limit to the ques- 
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tions which can be adjusted touching any 
matter which is properly the subject of nego- 
tiations with a foreign country. 


One of the latest discussions in which 
the question of the duties of Congress to 
take steps for the enforcement of a treaty 
is in the case of De Lima v. Bidwell (182 
U. S. 1). By the treaty of Paris, Porto 
Rico was ceded to the United States. 
After the treaty had been duly ratified 
goods were imported into the United 
States which if brought from a foreign 
country would be subject to a duty. It 
was maintained by the government that 
until legislation was enacted for the ad- 
ministration of the island and a recogni- 
tion of its position as a Territory of the 
United States, duties must be imposed 
as in the case of all importations from a 
foreign country. This case was elabo- 
rately discussed, and by a majority the 
court decided that Porto Rico became do- 
mestic territory on the ratification of the 
treaty and no further action by Congress 
was necessary to make it such. 

In the majority opinion, on page 198, 
Justice Brown said: 

We express no opinion as to whether Con- 
gress is bound to appropriate the money to 
pay for it. This has been much discussed by 
writers upon constitutional law, but it is not 
necessary to consider it in this case, as Con- 
gress made prompt appropriation of the 
money stipulated in the treaty. 


He refuted the contention that ceded 
territory might be treated in every par- 
ticular except for tariff purposes as domes- 
tic territory, and that until Congress 
enacts otherwise it would remain a foreign 
country. Yet the Supreme Court has sus- 
tained treaties contravening State laws, 
for illustration, relieving aliens from dis- 
abilities under State laws pertaining to 
land ownership; also in annulling dis- 
criminatory taxes upon foreigners. Laws 
of States and municipal ordinances under 
State authority discriminating against 
foreign immigrants protected by treaties 
have been declared void. The same is true 
of the enforcement of treaties superseding 
or contrary to Federal laws. 

There is a collateral question, which as- 
sumes especial importance, of the right of 
the Federal Government to assume juris- 
diction for the protection of aliens under 
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treaty rights. On this subject President 
Harrison, in his message of December 9, 
1891, said. 


It would, I believe, be entirely competent 
for Congress to make offenses against the 
treaty rights of foreigners domiciled in the 
United States cognizable in the Federal 
courts. 


Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt sus- 
tained this contention in messages; also 
President Taft, in both his inaugural 
address and his annual message of De- 
cember, 1910. He also expresses himself 
to the same effect in an address to the 
members of the American Society of In- 
ternational Law, in April, 1910, saying: 


1 can not suppose that the Federal Con- 
stitution was drawn by men who proposed 
to put in the hands of one set of authorities 
the power to promise and then withhold from 
them the means of fulfilling them. 


In a report to the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference of May 26, 1911, Senator Root 
with Messrs. Baldwin and Kirchwey say: 


After careful deliberation we have come 
unanimously to the conclusion that the power 
to make good its treaty obligations is now 
vested in the government under the Con- 
stitution. 


Extended references on this subject are 
contained in chapter 17 of Mr. Crandall’s 
book on Treaties. 

It is said that there are two classes of 
treaties, executed and executory. The 
fact is practically all treaties are execu- 
tory. They do not pertain to something 
that has been done. They pertain to some- 
thing that is to be done. They constitute 
a contract which is to be carried into 
effect, and is quite as binding as any 
agreements, so we can not, in judging of 
the treaty-making power, give any especial 
weight to this distinction. When the 
treaty is negotiated by the President and 
has the advice and consent of two-thirds 
of the Senate, either it is complete or not 
complete. There is no time when, like 
Mahomet’s coffin, it is suspended in the 
air. There must be a time when those 
with whom we are dealing know whether 
minds have met. How desirable that is, 
because if another nation knows that the 
treaty must be mulled over by at least two 
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legislative bodies, that country by its rep- 
resentatives will not make the concessions 
to which it would otherwise agree. There 
will be certain reservations made to meet 
reservations. 

I can not agree to the argument just 
advanced that a treaty should be submit- 
ted to the House of Representatives. 
What would the House do with it? When 
would it be submitted? When the parties 
first meet for negotiations, should the 
President transmit the subject under con- 
sideration and ask for instructions, al- 
though this House has no power to make 
treaties? Should he transmit it when the 
first draft is completed? Should he send 
it here before or after it is approved by 
the Senate? There is no possible warrant 
for such a course. What good would it 
do? What could happen except that it 
would create confusion and interfere not 
merely with the orderly course of proceed- 
ings but with securing a favorable result. 
I recognize very clearly that it is a bit un- 
gracious for a Member of the ilouse to in 
any way decry its powers in treaty making. 
In view of our larger relations with other 
countries I regard it as one reason why 
this House is at a disadvantage, that it 
does not have more to do with foreign 
relations, and I am always loath in any 
way to say anything which would in the 
least diminish the powers and prerogatives 
of this House. Mr. Fisher Ames, the elo- 
quent orator, expressed himself very aptly 
upon the desire of a legislative body to 
maintain its prerogatives. He said: 


The self-love of an individual is not warmer 
in its sense or more constant in its action 


than the self-love of an assembly—that 
jealous affection which a body of men is 
always found to bear toward its own pre- 
rogatives and powers. I will not condemn 
this passion. 


Following him, no more shall I. But 
there is a point where our powers have 
a limit. 

I may add that I can not agree with the 
argument which has been made on this 
subject by the gentleman from Virginia 
that a treaty can not override a statute of 
the State in regard to the rights of aliens. 
In addition to the general statements I 
have made, reference may be had to the 
case of Ware against Hylton (3 Dal., p. 
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199), decided in 1796 and repeatedly re- 
ferred to with approval. Anyone who will 
read that decision must come to a different 
conclusion from that which the gentleman 
has expressed. That involved the question 
of a British subject. 

In 1846 we made a treaty with New 
Granada guaranteeing the neutrality of 
the Isthmus of Panama, and after the 
Boxer rebellion of 1900 we joined with 
other powers and agreed to maintain a 
military force at Peking and at Tientsin 
in China, and those forces are there until 
this day. In 1904 we guaranteed the in- 
dependence of Panama. At one time our 
warships were sent there to carry out 
treaty provisions. 

Let us look at the other side of the 
shield, that in regard to treaties of arbi- 
tration and for the promotion of peace. 
In the Rush-Bagot agreement of 1817 we 
agreed that there should be maintained 
a warship of not more than 100 tons on 
each of the lakes, Champlain and Ontario, 
and two on the “upper” lakes, and no 
more. Each of these ships, as I recall it, 
was to carry one 18-pounder gun. We 
did more than that. We agreed to scrap, 
as in this treaty, the rest of our naval 
armament upon those lakes, and President 
Monroe issued a proclamation in 1817 
saying that the treaty, or arrangement as 
he termed it, having been approved by the 
Senate, was of full force and effect. 

He did not ask the concurrence of the 
House. We have entered into arbitration 
treaties almost without number, and it is 
the most splendid phase in all of our 
diplomacy. I need go no further than to 
refer to the so-called Bryan treaties, some 
20 in number. Those treaties provide that 
when a dispute arises between our country 
and any other which can not be settled 
by the ordinary processes of diplomacy the 
questions of law and fact shall be sub- 
mitted to a commission of inquiry, and no 
step looking toward war shall be taken 
until that commission reports. Will some 
member come in here and say that those 
treaties are invalid because they disable 
the House of Representatives from send- 
ing bristling bayonets into the field? 
They are binding on the country, and they 
should be binding. Suppose Mr. Hughes 
while he was speaking before that great 
gathering and was received with so much 
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acclaim had said, “We are moving to stop 
this mad race of naval expansion right 
now.” “The time for action has come,” 
as he did actually say. “We will scrap 
certain of our ships; we will abate our 
naval program. We will take hold of every 
golden chain to bind us in amity and co- 
operation with those nations between 
which and us there has been friction.” 
These were inspiring thoughts, but sup- 
pose he had punctuated his remarks by 
saying, “All this can be done, provided 
the House of Representatives comes to the 
conclusion it is not an interference with 
a bill they passed in 1916 for an ambitious 
naval program.” What kind of a position 
would have been occupied before the na- 
tions of the earth if such a postscript had 
been added? And in this day, this day 
when the threat of chaos still hangs over 
the world, I most earnestly desire to im- 
press upon the members of this House the 
importance of contracting in the easiest 
and readiest way any treaty that looks 
toward peace with nations. We no longer 
can say, as did a distinguished United 
States Senator, “What have we to do with 
abroad” ? 

Our relations extend to the remotest 
bounds. Whatever happens in Petrograd 
or in Tokyo or in far-off Bagdad is of 
the utmost interest to the United States. 
Our trade relations, our social relations, 
all those things which make for the better- 
ment of humanity, are bound up with the 
hopes and fears of all the peoples of the 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
CODES NOT FAVORED BY 
THIS GOVERNMENT 
Department of State Replies to 


Three Questions Submitted by 
Secretary of League of Nations 
(U. 8. Daily, Dec. 20) 

The Department of State has addressed 
a communication to the Secretary General 
of the League of Nations, Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, which states that the United States 
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earth. The most ardent hope is that the 
movement for peace may be a mighty pro- 
cession, ever moving onward. Gentlemen 
of the committee, it is not altogether a 
constitutional proposition which concerns 
us, though I think these treaties are 
clearly binding under the Constitution. 
If we concede it is within the power of 
this House to stand in the way and stop 
progress toward peace, we surely will 
never do it. I hope this bill will pass by 
a unanimous vote. This question of treat- 
ies is of the utmost consequence to us 
in our international relations, which are 
assuming ever-increasing, almost supreme, 
importance among our national policies. 
We will not neglect the home life of the 
nation; we will not neglect the welfare 
of the weak and of the struggling. We 
will endeavor in all our legislation to hold 
the scales equally and to devise such laws 
as, like gracious drops of dew, shall spread 
their blessings all abroad. 

But there is need of the broadest vision. 
Our larger outlook is beyond the windows 
which look out upon a narrow landscape. 
It is upon the whole world, and in the 
making of treaties we should define clearly 
where that power rests. And may the 
time never come when in pursuance of any 
constitutional theory or any policy of ob- 
struction this House shall for one moment 
stand in the way of that great mission 
which we have to perform for peace, for 
good will, and for an advancing civiliza- 
tion. 


cannot agree to the advisability of the codi- 
fication of three questions of international 
law. 

These three questions, according to infor- 
mation made public by the Department of 
State on December 19, are: Communication 
of Judicial and Extra-Judicial Acts on Penal 
Matters; the Legal Position and Functions of 
Consuls; the Revision of the Classification 
of Diplomatic Agents. 

The full text of the announcement by the 
Department of State follows: 
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The following communication was sent on 
December 16, 1927, by the Department to the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations 
through the American Legation at Berne: 


“The Secretary General of the League of 
Nations, with a communication dated June 7, 
1927, was good enough to transmit to the 
Secretary of State of the United States cer- 
tain questionnaires and reports prepared by 
the Committee of Experts for the Progres- 
sive Codification of International Law and 
to request the opinion of the Government of 
the United States as to whether the regula- 
tion by international agreement of the sub- 
jects treated in the questionnaires, having 
regard both to their general aspects and the 
specific points mentioned in the question- 
naires, is desirable and realizable in the near 
future. 

Use of Letters Rogatory 


“Question No. 8: With respect to the 
amended draft convention on this subject 
submitted with the report of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee of Experts, it may 
be stated that the taking of the testimony 
relating to criminal cases in foreign countries 
by the use of letters rogatory, with which 
Article I of the amended draft deals, is a 
process for which no provision has been made 
by the legislation of the Federal Government 
and one which under the system prevailing 
in the United States can be employed, if at 
all, only pursuant to the laws of the several 
States. It is not deemed advisable to make 
commitments by international convention to 
change the existing practice in this regard 
prevailing in the United States. Moreover, 
evidence obtained in foreign countries 
through letters rogatory could not be used 
in criminal cases in the United States, since 
under the Constitution the accused must be 
confronted by the witnesses against him. 

“With respect to the second article of 
the revised draft it may be stated that the 
Government of the United States is not pre- 
pared to commit itself to serve summonses 
emanating with foreign courts on witnesses 
or experts resident in the United States or 
to surrender persons in custody, except 
through the process of extradition. 

“It is the view of the Government of the 
United States that the matter of the sur- 
render of exhibits dealt with in the third 
article of the amended draft convention can 
be adequately provided for in extradition 
treaties. Indeed, provisions for the sur- 
render of property in possession of fugitives 
are contained in some of the extradition 
treaties of the United States. The list of 
treaties appended to the report, as examples 
of judicial co-operation, indicates that the 
subject as heretofore treated is closely re- 
lated to extradition. 

“While conventions on the subject of ju- 
dicial co-operation doubtless serve a useful 
Purpose among countries in close geographic 
Proximity to each other, it is not apparent 
that uniform application of such agreements 
is necessary. 
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Agreement on Courts 


“Question No. 9: The experience of the 
Government of the United States has not 
revealed any considerable uncertainty re- 
garding the legal position and functions of 
consuls. Furthermore, this matter has been 
the subject of numerous provisions in bi- 
lateral treaties. It is the view of the Govern- 
ment of the United States that no compelling 
necessity exists for the treatment of this 
subject by a general international convention. 

“Question No. 10: The Government of the 
United States does not consider it desirable 
to revise the classifications of diplomatic 
agents as proposed. No circumstances or 
conditions demonstrating the desirability of 
changing the classification have been re- 
vealed, nor is there reason to expect that the 
purposed change, if made, would effect any 
material improvement. 

“The Government of the United States does 
not consider that the regulation by multi- 
lateral international agreement of questions 
8 and 9 or the change of classification pro- 
posed in question 10 is desirable or attain- 
able in the near future, 

“Question No. 11: The Government of the 
United States is inclined to the view that an 
international agreement on the subject of 
competence of the courts in certain classes 
of cases against foreign States, would serve 
a useful purpose, and would therefore be 
desirable, and that there should be no in- 
superable obstacle to the concluding of an 
agreement on that subject. 

“The Government of the United States 
thanks the Secretary General for the re- 
port on ‘effect of the most-favored-nation 
clause, forwarded with the communication of 
June 7.” 


RUSSO-PERSIAN GUARANTEE 
PACT 


(Nore.—Following is the text of (I) Pact 
of guarantee and neutrality between Russia 
and Persia, signed at Moscow on October 1, 
1927, and (II) Note addressed on the same 
day by the Persian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs to the Soviet Commission for Foreign 
Affairs. ) 


I. Text of the Treaty 
Article 1 


The mutual relations between Persia and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics con- 
tinue to be based on the Treaty of February 
26, 1921, all articles and stipulations of 
which remain in force and the authority of 
which extends over the entire territory of 
the Union of Socialist Republics. 


Article 2 


Each of the contracting parties undertakes 
to abstain from every attack and aggressive 
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action against the other party and from ad- 
vancing its armed forces into the territory 
of the other party. 

In case, however, one of the contracting 
parties should be attacked by one or several 
third powers, the other contracting party 
undertakes to remain neutral during the en- 
tire conflict, which neutrality the party at- 
tacked must not violate regardless of all 
strategic, tactical or political considerations 
or advantages that might accrue to it from 
such violation. 


Article 3 


Zach of the contracting parties undertakes 
not to participate either de facto or formally 
in political alliances or agreements directed 
against the security of the other party, on 
land or at sea, or against its integrity, in- 
dependence or sovereignty. 

The two contracting parties, moreover, re- 
nounce all participation in economic boycotts 
and blockades organized by third powers and 
directed against one of the contracting 
parties. 


Article 4 


In view of the obligations assumed under 
articles 4 and 5 of the Treaty of February 
26, 1921, the two contracting parties, desiring 
not to interfere in the internal affairs of 
each other and to abstain from carrying on 
propaganda or struggle against the govern- 
ment of the other, will strictly forbid their 
officials to carry on such activity on the ter- 
ritory of the other contracting party. 

If nationals of one of the contracting 
parties residing on the territory of the other 
party should carry on propaganda or struggle 
prohibited by the authorities of the latter 
party, the government of this territory will 
have the right to put an end to their activity 
and to apply to them the legally established 
penalties. , 

Likewise, in conformity with the stipula- 
tions of the above-mentioned articles, the two 
contracting parties undertake not to support 
and not to allow on their respective terri- 
tories the formation or the activity of: (1) 
organizations or groups, regardless of the 
name by which they are known, whose object 
is to struggle against the government of the 
other contracting party by means of violence, 
insurrections or attacks; (2) organizations 
or groups which arrogate to themselves the 
roéle of the government of all or part of the 


territory of the other contracting party and 
whose object is likewise to struggle against 
the government of the other contracting 
party by the above-mentioned means, to vio- 
late its peace and security or to attempt 
against its territorial integrity. 

Inspired by the above-mentioned principles, 
the two contracting parties undertake to 
prohibit the formation on, as well as the 
entrance into, their territories of armed 
forces, arms, ammunitions, and all kinds of 
military supplies intended for the above. 
mentioned organizations. 


Article 5 


The two contracting parties undertake to 
settle by peaceful means, suitable to the oc- 
casion, all disputes that might arise between 
them and which could not be settled through 
the ordinary diplomatic channels, 


Article 6 
Outside of the obligations undertaken by 
the two contracting parties in virtue of the 
present agreement, the two parties reserve to 
themselves entire freedom of action in their 
international relations. 


Article 7 

The present agreement is concluded for a 
period of three years and shall be submitted 
at the earliest possible date to the approval 
and ratification of the legislative bodies of 
the two parties, after which it shall enter 
into force. 

The exchange of ratifications shall take 
place at Teheran within one month following 
the ratification. 

Upon expiration of the first established 
period, the agreement shall be considered as 
automatically prolonged each time for the 
period of one year unless one of the contract- 
ing parties notifies its intention of denounc- 
ing it. In the latter case the agreement shall 
remain in force for a period of six months 
after the notice of denunciation made by one 
of the contracting parties. 


Article 8 

The present agreement shall be drawn up 
in the Russian, Persian, and French lan- 
guages in three authentic copies for each of 
the contracting parties. 

For purposes of interpretation, all three 
texts are authentic. In case of any dispute 
as to interpretation, the French text shall be 
regarded as authentic. 
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II. Note of the Persian Minister of Foreign 
airs 


Moscow, October 1, 1927. 
Mr. PEOPLE’Ss COMMISSAR: 


At the time of the signature of the pact of 
guarantee and neutrality signed at this date 
between Persia and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, I have the honor to in- 
form you of the following: 

Whereas the Persian Government always 
endeavors to fulfill entirely all its obligations 
voluntarily, it signs the present agreement 
with the desire to respect sincerely all the 
obligations deriving from it, and, according 
to the conviction of the Persian Government, 
the above-mentioned obligations are in no 
way contrary to the obligations of the 
Persian Government toward the League of 
Nations. 

The Persian Government declares to the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics that the Persian Government shall 
also respect and fulfill all its obligations as 
a member of the League of Nations. 

I have the honor, etc., 

(Signed) 
ALI GHOLI KHAN ANSARI. 


News in Brief 


AN ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL CO-OPERATION 
for American Concord has been organized in 
Buenos Aires. Its purposes are to co-operate 
with “all steps initiated for the establishment 
of American concord, and to combat preju- 
dices, errors, imperialism, and injustice 
which stand in the way”; to publish a maga- 
zine in Spanish, Portuguese, and English; to 
found a news service which shall be gratis, 
non-sensational, and impartial; to foster pub- 
lic meetings and lectures in accord with its 
general purpose; and to foster the founding 
of affiliated associations to help in mutual 
understanding and fraternal relations, 


THE GOVERNMENT OF Paracuay has signed 
a contract with a French company for a tri- 
weekly air service between Asuncion and 
Buenos Aires, with stops at five or more 


ports along the Parana River, a distance of 
about 850 miles. 
THE FORTY-EIGHTH SESSION of the Council 


of the League of Nations ended December 12, 
after the harmonious settlement of several 
trying problems. 


EDUCATION OF PUBLIC OPINION, publicity on 
all international issues, and establishment of 
a high moral standard for international deal- 
ings were advocated as the most effective 
means of insuring the world peace, by Jere- 
miah Smith, Jr., before the Academy of Po- 
litical Science, in New York City, November 
18. Mr. Smith, who was the Commissioner- 
yeneral for the financial reorganization of 
Hungary, further stated that laws and reso- 
lutions to outlaw war would not be enough. 
A well-informed public opinion on interna- 
tional affairs should be the objective of every 
peace society. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT HAS ANNOUNCED 
that hereafter a committee composed of 
officials from the State Department and 
the Agricultural Department will have con- 
trol of decisions regarding embargoes on 
plant and animal products. This decision 
follows long negotiations of the Argentine 
Embassy, which resulted in the practical lift- 
ing of Agricultural Department embargoes on 
grapes and chilled meat and modifying that 
on alfalfa seed. 


PrRoFessoR ANZILOTTI OF ITALY has been 
elected President of the World Court for the 
term 1928-30, succeeding Dr. Huber, of 
Switzerland. John Bassett Moore, of the 
United States, was elected member of the 
Chamber for transit and communication 
cases and substitute member in that for 
labor cases. 


AN INTERNATIONAL House at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, will be erected 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. It will be a large 
and modern dormitory, planned to accom- 
modate 300 foreign students and 200°Ameri- 
cans each year. It will be similar to the 
International House in New York City. Per- 
manent friendships, resulting in a strong 
influence for international peace and under- 
standing, is expected to grow from the con- 
tacts formed in these houses. 
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THE Bow ScuHoo.t or Lonpon invited, this 
year, a group of French boys and their 
masters to spend three weeks with them in a 
summer camp for study and out-of-door life. 
This was in return for hospitalities extended 
by French schools to the English boys on 
their holiday trips to France. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RaApDIO- TELBGRAPH 
CONFERENCE completed on November 22 the 
formulation of an international treaty gov- 
erning the uses of radio in international 
communications. The conference had been 
in plenary session for seven weeks. The 
convention decided to meet in Spain in 1932. 


THE SIxTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
AMERICAN States, to be held in Havana, 
Cuba, January 16, is of immediate interest to 
the Western World. It is reported that 
President Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg 
will attend the conference. The United 
States delegation, headed by Charles Evans 
Hughes, will be made up of James Brown 
Scott, Henry P. Fletcher, Oscar Underwood, 
Dwight Morrow, Morgan O’Brien, Leo S. 
Rowe, and Ray Lyman Wilbur. 


THE NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED IN GERMANY 
has decreased from about 3,000,000 a year 
ago to 100,000, according to a statement of 
Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, American Am- 
bassador to Germany. This has been made 
possible largely through foreign loans, 
especially from American sources. In former 
days the army alone kept 700,000 men from 
productive work. 


THE RATIFICATION OF THE LAUSANNE 
Treaty between the United States and 
Turkey will be the chief purpose of the mis- 
sion to this country of Ahmed Moukhtar Bey, 
new Turkish Ambassador. The Ambassador 
assumed his post on November 29. 


A MEETING AT 10 DowNiING STREET, con- 
vened November 24, by Mrs. Baldwin, in 
support of the World Alliance for Promot- 
ing International Friendship Through the 
Churches, was addressed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Lord Balfour, and others. 


A SERIES OF LECTURES on international re- 
lations, given under the auspices of the 
Social Sciences Faculty of the University of 
Washington, began October 18 and are to 
continue fortnightly for the remainder of the 
year. The theme for the autumn quarter 
was “Problems of the Pacific.” 


January 


Tue Socrat Srupres Section of the Penn. 
sylvania State Education Association met at 
Lancaster on December 29 and considered 
the topic “Promoting international under. 
standing through teaching the social studies.” 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE in civil 
aviation, to meet next December, was sug- 
gested by President Coolidge in a letter from 
the White House addressed to the Civil 
Aéronautics Conference, which held a five. 
day meeting closing December 9. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


IMPERIALISM AND WoRLD POLITICS. By 
Parker Thomas Moon. Pp. 566 and index. 
Masmillan, New York, 1927. Price, $3,50. 


Believing that the ideas and interests pro- 
ductive of the war in 1914 had caused many 
previous wars, and that they are in large 
measure still working, Mr. Moon has sought 
for the principle underlying these ideas. 
Imperialism seems to be the best word avail- 
able to designate the main operative prin- 
ciple in the last century and the first quarter 
of this one. 

The book is analytical and historical rather 
than controversial. The author candidly 
says that he sees no immediate solution of 
the problems he states, though an enlightened 
public opinion and a better working inter- 
national eo-operation would greatly hasten 
a solution. 

He does not define imperialism, but it is 
evident from his use of the word that he 
takes it in an elastic sense. In the case ot 
the relations of the United States with Latin 
America, for instance, economic or financial 
control, or even pressure, is called imperial- 
ism. At the same time he credits public 
opinion in this country with the belief that 
actual seizure of territory is akin to theft. 

There are many studies in the book par- 
ticularly discriminating. That of Cecil 
Rhodes in relation to South Africa is one 
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useful interpretation. The battle of conces- 
sions in the Far East is another; especially 
good is its unprejudiced exposition of the 
part the United States has played in the 
Pacific. 

But of real moment to us just now is the 
study of Pan-Americanism. It should help 
the North American reader to understand 
that the proper position for the United States 
ought to be the acceptance of Latin Ameri- 
can nations as our associates rather than our 
protégés. 

Unlike many serious studies of our times, 
this book does not focus on the World War. 
The war is merely incidental or interpretive 
of the main current of influences, still flow- 
ing on. 

The economic imperialism of the last 
decade, he thinks, is quite as threatening 
as the earlier forms of the struggle for na- 
tional mastery. But we see things foggily. 
Imperialism seems to be able to call out a 
flow of humanitarian sentiment quite as 
fervid as that elicited by anti-imperialism. 
Both are hung about with glamorous mists 
hiding unpleasant facts. Mr. Moon is not 
quite clear as to the path we should follow, 
but his book is like a keen fresh wind blow- 
ing through the mists and showing us at 
least where we now stand. 

A clearing up of the present ought to 
enable both the extreme patriot and the 
extreme “pacifist” to see each other more 
distinctly. It ought to help them find their 
mutual path, with further patient study. 


FRANCE AND AMERICA. By Andre Tardieu. 
Pp. 311. Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
1927. Price, $3.00. 


AmerIcA CoMEs OF AGE. By Andre Siegfried. 
Tr. by H. H. Hemming and Doris Hem- 
ming. Pp. 353 and index. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., New York, 1927. Price, $3.00. 


We are prone to take ourselves for granted 
and forget that facts basic to ourselves may 
need to be explained to some one else. There- 
fore the two books above are particularly 
salutary. They are written by Frenchmen, 
and France differs from America even more 
than does Great Britain. Moreover, they are 
written by Frenchmen who know their 
America through residence and intimate, 
thoughtful study. Besides all this, they are 
written for a French public, only secondarily 
for American readers. 
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M. Tardieu takes for a subtitle “Some ex- 
periences in co-operation.” He begins by 
demonstrating that it is an erroneous though 
common assumption that Franco-American 
friendship is a natural and sentimental af- 
finity. On the contrary, he says all the past 
has made the two nations opposite in their 
manner of thinking. Twenty centuries of de- 
fense of frontiers and wresting liberty from 
tyrants has made France primarily national- 
istic. Her activities are political in their 
nature, but she takes nationalism and national 
defense for granted. Her people are a unit 
here, however they may differ on economic 
or political policies. 

In America, on the other hand, he finds the 
spring of action to be economic. Personal 
equality before the law is the thing here taken 
for granted. Nationalism may be a subject 
of discussion, as it could not be in France. 

The contrasts which he finds are interesting, 
but as he goes on one sees that in his at- 
tempts to explain America M. Tardieu does 
not take sufficient cognizance of the fact that 
we are really, here, a federation of separate 
States, while France is a single untiy. It 
explains many things. 

M. Tardieu gives generous space to Ameri- 
can participation in the world war and recon- 
struction, showing how our fundamental 
differences forced a separation afterwards. 
But he shows clearly the French viewpoint, 
that since America withdrew from the peace 
treaty, she has no right to exact full payment 
from France of debts which were pledged on 
the assumption that America would stay in 
and help collect reparations. 


Far more searching is M. Siegfried’s book. 
An economist himself, he perhaps under- 
stands the essence of American life more 
naturally. But he is as well, a historian of 
no mean caliber. 

A friendly book, but it is not altogether 
pleasant to read some of his analysis of us, 
unprejudiced and logical though it is. We 
wish he would not make the “Babbitt” and 
“Main Street” conception of America quite 
so general. It seems too that he lays too 
much stress on the conflict between Protes- 
tant and Catholic thought here. 

Yet, when all is said, the book is a master- 
piece, a work to ponder over, a statement to 
make us pause. Our slavery to public opin- 
ion, our elaborate machinery of propaganda, 
are at least dangerous. Our “Fordism” has 
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made artisanship out of date. Creative ef- 
fort cannot survive under mass production. 

The analysis of prohibition is astonishingly 
unbiassed. The outline of political parties 
is clear and quite different from one that 
might be done by an Anglo-Saxon. 

The book is decidedly one to be read and 
with alertness. Furthermore, the transla- 
tion is in itself an achievement in distin- 
guished, lucid English. 


JEFFERSON AND THE EMBARGO. By Louis Mar- 
tin Sears. Pp. 320, bibliography, and in- 
dex. Duke University Press, 1927. Price, 
$4.00. 


When the philosopher becomes an ad- 
ministrator his ideas receive the acid test. 
Dr. Sears, who had made a previous study of 
Jefferson’s pacificism, was led to pursue a 
larger study involving Jefferson’s whole phi- 
losphy, and the application he made of it as 
an executive. He finds that the second Presi- 
dent’s practical ability has been generally 
underestimated, 

As proof of the essential sanity and logic 
of this great soul, he takes the embargo ap- 
proved by Jefferson in December, 1807, and 
shows how it was the most perfect substi- 
tute for war up to that time devised. It was, 
too, a direct outcome of Jefferson’s idea of 
combating war with the instruments of peace. 

The book shows, through quotation, refer- 
ence, and summary, a harassed Jefferson, ap- 
pearing “at his unhappiest, yet at his best.” 
The book has two outstanding excellencies. 
It is an undoubted contribution to the his- 
tory of our foreign policy; it is a fresh help 
to the study of the man, Jefferson. It shows 
him larger than the opportunist, a man “pos- 
sessed of a philosophical consciousness of 
his own purposes.” If not the greatest of 
world heroes, “he should,” says Dr. Sears, 
“rank high as a friend of man.” 


Tue Sprit or ’76. By Carl Becker, J. M. 
Clark, and William E. Dodd. Pp. 135. 
Robert Brookings Graduate School of Eco- 
nomics and Government, Washington, 1927. 


The three lectures here bound together 
were delivered at the Robert Brookings 
Graduate School in November, 1926. The 
subjects were chosen because of the 150th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and of the publication of Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations.” The authors have each 
covered a particular field and have viewed 
past events in relation to the present. 


Mr. Becker. chose the narrative method 
He gives a fragmentary manuscript which b 
professes to have found, which expounds th 
developing Federalist principles of one Jere 
miah Wynkoop, a merchant in New York Cit 
just preceding the Revolution. So realistic 
is the paper that one has to look up the list 
of members of the Continental Congress 
convince oneself that no Wynkoop was among 
them. It is an interesting study of the 
thought of ’76 and quite in harmony with 
the trend of contemporary letters. 

The second lecture, by Professor Clark o 
Columbia, takes up Adam Smith and his 
exposition of the case for individualism. The! 
subject is considered chiefly in its economic 
setting, though political implications are not 
neglected. The author attempts, too, the in- 
teresting task of guessing how Adam Smith 
would write today. 

The last lecture, “Virginia takes the road 
to revolution,” is centered upon the per- 
sonality of Patrick Henry. It shows how 
inevitably one event after another committed 
Virginia to the Revolution before the signing 
of the Declaration. 

The little volume throws us back in spirit 
to the beginnings of our nation. 


HISPANIC-AMERICAN HIsTorRY; A SYLLABUS, 
By William Whatley Pierson, Jr. Pp. 169. 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, 1926. Price, $1.50. 


Schools and colleges today are giving much 
more of Latin American history than ever 
before. The two continents of the hemisphere 
are rapidly discovering their innate relation- 
ship. The syllabus here given by Professor 
Pierson is quite as useful for the student who 
is studying alone as for the class. 

In the introduction a reading list is given 
which has two rather unusual qualities; it is 
full, but not so voluminous as to be discourag- 
ing, and all the books are to be had in the 
English language. The ten chapters of the J 
syllabus, arranged by historic periods, are, 
even without the reading references, an inter- 
esting and logically conceived outline of His- 
panic-American history. 

The author, with the modern outlook, em- 
phasizes the institutional, social, and eco- 
nomic aspects of his subject. As it stands, it 
is a book to invite study, and its topics are 
suggestive of many new approaches to inter- 
national understanding. 
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